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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE is nothing definite to record in regard to the 
peace negotiations. All that it is safe to say is that 
Mr. Schalk Burger and his colleagues bave got into touch 
with Mr. Steyn, but what his attitude is, and whether they will 
convert him to giving in or he convert them to standing out, 
remains to be seen. Personally we think it unlikely that 
Mr. Steyn will yield at present and agree to bond-fide 
negotiations with a view to peace. He has been, next to 
Mr. Kriiger, the chief author of the war and of all the 
calamities that have fallen on the two Republics. Hence 
it would be peculiarly bitter to him to yield on any 
terms. His amour propre—and what is stronger than 
amour propre in such cases—is involved in keeping the field 
till the very last moment. But even if he will hear no reason, 
and if the other Boer leaders feel compelled to stand by him, 
we need not feel hopeless that no results will follow the 
negotiations. They will have had a certain educative effect 
on the Boers, and even if abortive we may expect them to be 
followed by a considerable number of voluntary surrenders, 
Meantime there is every need for pressing the war with the 
greatest possible vigour. It must be made quite clear to the 
Boers that we allow them to discuss and negotiate not be- 
cause we are weary or in difficulties, but simply and solely 
because we are anxious to put an end as soon as possible to 
the miseries that are being endured by South Africa. 

The papers during the past week have been full of stories 
as to the execution of the so-called Australian officers—they 
seem, in reality, to have been, not Australian officers, but officers 
of a South African irregular corps who came from Australia, 
but whether British-born or native-born does not appear— 
which took place at Pietersburg at the end of February. 
We shall not attempt to give uny account of the allegations 
as to the offence for which they suffered, as they are very 
contradictory, and as the official report is sure to be published 
before long. We may say, however, with a conviction 
amounting to absolute certainty, that the death penalty 
would not have been inflicted if it had not been deserved. 


The funeral of Mr. Rhodes took place in the Cathedral 
at Cape Town on Thursday. Conspicuous in the pro- 
cession which accompanied the body from the Houses of 
Parliament to the Cathedral were Mr. Merriman, Mr. 
Sauer, Mr. Molteno, and a number of Rand Members. 
The Archbishop of Cape Town, who preached the funeral 
sermon, to judge from the summaries that have been 
telegraphed, must have made a striking address. “Though 
not a great churchgoer, Mr. Rhodes was essentially religious. 








South African War. If the address, like that delivered by 
“the old man at a station, who made a promiscuous ora- 
tion,’ was a little long and diffuse, it contained one state- 
ment of great moment, and, as we believe,’ a statement 
which is entirely well founded. This was that the German 
Emperor was the real author of the war.—* The German 
Emperor's telegram. This was the real cause of the 
present war; and I say this because I was in the 
Transvaal at the time, and witnessed the explosion of 
feeling which it caused. Take note, I beg of you, that 
I would not now appreciate William II.’s act, which, 
indeed, was the spontaneous outburst of a Royal will, 
before which we must bow down with admiration.” 
[“ Appreciate” here, no doubt, means over - estimate.] 
“This telegram, it should not be forgotten,” the anonymous 
Dutch politician went on to say, “was not a promise of 
intervention, it was intervention itself. I affirm for my 
part—I who am no longer of the age of this heady 
Sovereign—that every one in the Transvaal at the time 
felt a thrill, and one and all we said, ‘it is the intervention 
of Germany and tantamount to her protection.’ ” 


Can we wonder that the telegram was so accepted, even if 
it was not so meant, especially when we remember that the 
German Government never made any real apology for, or ex- 
planation of, the telegram? The present writer held at the 
time, and has always continued to hold, that our Government 
should have answered the telegram by a demand that it 
must be withdrawn in the clearest, most public, and most 
unmistakable terms, and that if this demand was refused we 
should have treated the refusal as an unfriendly act, with all 
its consequences. Such action, if suecessful—as it certainly 
would have been, for Germany knew that she must face 
us alone, and so have lost her whole mercantile marine and all 
her colonies—would have taught the Boers that they must not 
look for any help from European intervention. As it was, we 
neglected to give them this lesson, but, instead, we let them 
believe, as they were not unnaturally prone to do after the 
telegram, that they might rest secure under German protec- 
tion. They believed, erroneously no doubt, that we did not 
follow up the Raid by Imperial action because the Emperor had 
forbidden us to do so, and in this security they sat down to pre- 
pare for the war which they believed they would be able to wage 
with limited liability, owing to the certainty of intervention if 
the worst came to the worst. That the Boers were “fooled ” 
in the end does not make our unwisdom any the less in not 
recognising that the German Emperor's telegram was a 
great fact,—an act of State which could not be ignored, and 
must be dealt with sharply and at once if it was not to have 
ultimate consequences injurious to this country. But, alas! 
our statesmen found it almost impossible to understand that 
things cannot be and not be at the same time. 


There is a singular conflict in accounts from Pekin as to 
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‘the extent to which the Chinese are employing Japanese to 
instruct their soldiers and the artisans of their great arsenals- 
It is asserted on the one hand that the Japanese have super- 
seded all foreigners, and especially the German officers recently 
employed, and on the other that there are no Japanese 
employed at all. Mr. Morris, a student of Japan, asserts, we 
perceive, in the Morning Post most confidently that the 
former story is the true one, and that Japanese are now drill. 
ing the local armies in many provinces of the Empire, 
especially Chih-li, which would indicate that the importation 
is favoured by the Viceroy Yuan-Shi-Kai, said to be the ablest 
man in China, and now persona gratissima with the Empress- 
Regent herself. It is quite possible that the cause of the 
contradictions is that the Chinese, while eager to obtain the 
benefit of Japanese experience, are ashamed to acknowledge 
publicly their inferiority, and insist that all Japanese officers 
and foremen shall wear the Chinese costume. For the same 
reason they are sending, as announced this week, three 
hundred picked students to Tokio, who they expect will 
return with all the knowledge of Japan, but will be Chinese 
and not foreigners. If the Japanese can make their pupils 
honest much will have been accomplished, for the Chinese 
can learn anything, war included, but the inveterate habit of 
corruption divides the officers and men, That is the cause of 
the desertions reported from the South. 


The Constantinople correspondent of the Daily Mail states 
that the Sultan, tormented by fears of rebellion and assassina- 
tion, has quietly executed his brother, Raschid Pasha, who, 
according to Mahommedan law, ranks before the Sultan’s own 
children in the succession. The statement is, of course, 
possible, as Raschid has been undoubtedly an object of Abd- 
ul-Hamid’s jealousy, but we should on the whole think it im- 
probable. Raschid is a man of little nerve, ability, or presence, 
and there seems no reason why conspirators should not accept 
ason of the Sultan as readily as a brother. Itshould be care- 
fully noted that all accounts from Constantinople repeat the 
same story of the Sultan’s ceaseless watchfulness, and of 
incessant arrests and executions which sometimes strike very 
high indeed. Is it not at least possible that Abd-ul-Hamid, 
who has one of the keenest brains in Hurope and unlimited 
means of espionage, is unusually well informed, and that 
there really exists a plot against his throne or his life which 
becomes from time to time active, and is then brought sum- 
marily to an end? We rather distrust the notion that a 
man like the Sultan is a mere plaything of the delatores 
whom, like Tiberius Caesar, he encourages and pays. 


A correspondent of the Times publishes on Monday an 
account of the unrest in Arabia which is certainly of some, 
and may be of much, political interest. He believes that a 
descendant of the Wahabee dynasty, crushed in 1818 by 
Ibrahim Pacha, has seized Riadh, and is being enthu- 
siastically supported by three of the more powerful tribes, 
If he can maintain himself he will be joined by all the 
Wababees of the oases,—that is, by the whole strength of the 
Puritan party in Arabia. Unlike the Bedouins, who take 
their religion lightly, the Wahabees are intensely fanatical; 
their missionaries penetrate through the whole of Asia and 
4 frica—they govern the Mussulmans of Eastern Bengal, for 
example, and of the Hinterland of Algeria—and if they see a 
chance, they will probably lead a new outflow from Arabia. 
The correspondent believes that the Sultan may direct this 
outflow against the Bedouin power, the centre of which is 
the city of Hail, and this is conceivable enough, as the first 
Wahabee object is to control Mecca; but that object 
attained, the Turks will have to look to themselves. Nothing 
can make of a fanatical Arab anything but an enemy of the 
Ottoman, or cure his belief that the Khalifate can only 
belong of right to one of Arab descent. England cannot 
permit the foundation of a Wahabee Empire, for its head 
would claim Egypt as his God-given inheritance ; but apart 
from European interference, we might see a new Arab rush 
upon Western Asia, with which other Mussulmans might find 
it difficult to contend. 


Le Temps, a paper remarkable for its dislike of this country, 
bas been greatly struck by the reported terms of Mr. Rhodes’s 
will. Its conductors even consider the great legacies to educa. 
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England will not be brutalised by the worship of gold and the 
sword. It is always pleasant to find Frenchmen fairly just to 
their old rivals, but is not appreciation in this case based on 
rather thin evidence? The legacies show that Mr. Rhodeg 
was not a man of small selfishness, or immersed in care for 
his family, but the governing idea of to-day that intelligenca 
extinguishes all tendency to worship success and force is surely 
opposed to history. The great conquerors have always been men 
of intelligence, and usually men of education. Alexander, Caesar, 
Napoleon, Frederick the Great were all men of the highest in. 
telligence, developed by much training, and all believed in gold 
and iron as the instruments which ruled the world. Lord 
Lytton thought that in some stages of society intelligence 
hardened men by separating them too completely from theiy 
fellows, and that opinion, by which he explained Richard ITI. 

is certainly supported by the whole history of black slavery, 
Under that system the intelligent torture, and the brutal 
endure. 





The Roman correspondent of the Morning Post states that 
the Papacy, though it has lost great amounts through 
injudicious investment, is still fairly well off. Its invest. 
ments, which have now been transferred to Italian under- 
takings, yield some £400,000 a year, a sum which under the 
careful management of the Pope and Cardinal Mocenni, who 
acts as Chancellor of the Exchequer to the Vatican, is slowly 
increasing; while £240,000 more comes in from “Peter's 
Pence,” the free gifts of the faithful all over the world. As 
the Vatican, and the immense ecclesiastical establishments 





of Rome, have to be supported out of this fund, the 
total of £640,000 a year is by no means too large, 
and any considerable addition to ‘Peter's Pence” is 
heartily welcome. Considering that the Church includes 
the upper classes of France, Austria, Spain, Brazil, 
and Spanish America, not to mention at least thirty-six 
millions of meaner households scattered over the earth, the 
statement does not say much for the devotion of the Roman 
Catholic world to its central religious authority. The total 
subscribed income represents at 3 per cent. only eight 
millions sterling, the fortune of a single first-class million- 
aire. The Vatican still rejects as unhallowed gold the million 
sterling a year which Italy is bound to pay her for the 
absorption of the States of the Church. 


The Russians seem to be still casting about for means of 
worrying the authors of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty. Their 
Ambassador in Pekin has, it is said, suggested that Thibet 
should be declared independent, obviously as a blow to Great 
Britain. The lofty plateau contains only five millions of 
people, with small means of defence, and is so situated that 
its freedom from European control is of vital importance to 
British India, Bengal Proper would hardly be tenable with 
a European army cantoned above its eastern frontier. The 
Novosti, too, publishes articles intended to show that, if 
Russia is cut off from the Pacific, she must force a way to the 
water through Afghanistan and Beloochistan. The writer 
does not know his subject very well, for he says Afghanistan 
could be conquered by a few regiments of Cossacks ; but it is 
his temper, not his information, which is of importance. The 
Russians, and not unnaturally, are clearly writhing under the 
Treaty, which they think is intended to keep them from their 
natural outlet. 


M. Méline, the leader of the Conservatives and Protectionists 
in the French Chamber, and hitherto supposed to be secretly 
allied to the Nationalists, made at Remiremont on Sunday lasta 
rather remarkable speech. He repudiated Bonapartism utterly, 
or, indeed, any form of one-man power, and even rejected the 
idea of revision, as it “ would only increase the fever which is 
undermining the life of the nation.” He is entirely for the 
Republic as it stands, but he believes the next four years will 
be sterile unless all parties agree during one Parliament to a 
“political truce,’ during which they should attend only to 
measures calculated to “improve the foreign, economic, and 
military situation.” As almost every measure must have its 
relation to the political ideas of those who support it, this 
proposition is a little vague, but it has this serious meaning 
behind it. M. Méline, who has much experience, sees that it 
is useless to pronounce against the Republic, and confines 





tion as homages to intelligence and ideas, and proofs that 





himself to urging on a campaign to be fought within the 
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limits of the arena already staked out. That implies that all 


France, except the fanatics of Bonapartism or of the white | 


i i v be 
ac. agrees to accept the Republic, which, we may 
; dB will for a time be guided by M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
al accounts from Paris prophesy this result, which in the 
absence of the unexpected appears certain. The only ques- 


tion is as to the majority. 


Nothing, it is believed, will happen in the Balkans at 
present, though the unrest there would under other circum- 
stances produce complications. Bulgaria is simmering with 
discontent, partly produced by the financial situation, the 
expenses exceeding the revenue, while borrowing is most 
difficult, and the people are unwilling to pay more taxes, 
Macedonia is full of wandering bands who style themselves 
patriots, but whom the Government denounce as brigands 
and treat as such. Albania is the scene of constant battles, 
and its million and a half of people are just now suffering 
greatly from want alike of crops and trade, and also 
from the poverty of Turkey, where it is the Albanian habit 
to seek a living. Nevertheless, nothing will occur unless 
the more violent Macedonians deliberately risk a massacre, 
jn the hope of shocking Europe into interference. The three 
Great Powers concerned—Russia, Austria, and Italy—have 
warned the inhabitants, especially the Albanians, that itis no 
time for insurrection, and the Porte has officially issued in- 
structions that there must be no massacre like thatof Armenia, 
The only ground for fear is the character of M. Sarafoff, the 
Macedonian leader, who is believed capable of provoking 
Turkey into atrocities in order to fill the European mind with 
horror, but it may be dcubted if his countrymen will follow 
him in so desperate and evil a course while Macedonia is 
garrisoned as at present with nearly fifty thousand regular 
troops. The flagstone, in fact, is too heavy for the frogs. 


It appears from a very careful and full analysis of British 
and German trade published in the Times of Thursday that 
although the increase in the latter has during the last five 
years been abnormal, it has not been at the expense of the 
former. In the carrying trade of the world, for instance, we 
are still far ahead, Germany having increased her gross 
tonnage by 490,000 tons, but Great Britain by 918,000 tons, 
while the total tonnage under our flag is five times that of 
Germany. It is in the production of iron and the sale of 
machinery that Germany has advanced fastest, her increase 
in the former article having been 76 per cent., while ours is 
only 17 per cent.; but then Germany began with much lower 
figures. Much, too, must be allowed for the growth of 
German population, which has increased since 1880 by 
10,900,000, while that of Great Britain has risen only by 
6,000,000. On the whole, the conclusion is that while the 
Germans are better educated and much more spurred to 
exertion by their Government, Great Britain still holds her 
position in the world as “universal provider,” and needs only 
a little more alertness and readiness to meet the needs of the 
hour to keep it in the future. 


We strongly advise all who are interested in the problems 
connected with the supply of material to Governments and 
public bodies to study the able and lucid reflections on the 
whole subject contained in a series of despatches written by 
Lord Cromer, and set forth in a Blue-book published on 
Thursday. In the despatches in question the special case 
dealt with is the supply of engines to the Egyptian Railway 


| imported mainly from the Mother-country. 


| the taxpayers, for whom various responsible officials act as 
trustees, the best and cheapest article which can be procured.” 
These defects, however, can be modified by reserving the 
right not to choos2 the lowest tender, and by limiting the 
competition to certain selected firms. We gather, indeed, 
that such limited competition among carefully selected firms 
is, on the whole, the system which Lord Cromer favours, 
though he declares generally that each case must be decided 
on its merits. The risk of paying too little is insisted on by 
Lord Cromer in a very striking passage. We never remember, 
indeed, to have seen the principles which should guide public 
bodies in regard to the supply of material by tender more 
ably and usefully set forth. 


Lord Roberts never shows the lucidity and comprehensive- 
ness of his mind more clearly than when he is dealing with 
the training of soldiers. On Wednesday was issued an 
Army Order on the training of troops “ approved ” 
by the Commander-in-Chief,—an Order, we may safely 
conclude, which was inspired as well as approved. Lord 
Roberts insists upon the paramount duty of teaching men to 
take responsibility and to show initiative, and upon the 
necessity of inculcating in them a few simple general principles 
rather than of forcing on them rigid secondary and deriva- 
tive maxims which may, or may not, meet the circumstances 
of the case. To Lord Roberts military training does not 
mean merely the instruction of officers who are to set 
mechanical figures at work. He realises that the whole Army 
must be conscious from the Field-Marshal down to the private. 
“It is equally important so to instruct the private soldier 
that he may comprehend the meaning and object of every 
movement he is directed to carry out in order that his 
individual intelligence may be called into play, and that he 
may be induced to take a personal interest in his own fighting 
efficiency.” But if we once begin quoting this most able 
Order we shall have to quote it all. We will only say, there- 
fore, that we hope this good seed will fall not on a barren but 
on a fruitful soil. We expressed our pleasure last week that 
recruits were indivisible and could not be split up by the 
War Office. In the case of Lord Roberts we are tempted to 
wish he could be split into a hundred Lieutenant-Colonels, 
and each piece entrusted with the training of a battalion. 


We are delighted to find in the Times of Wednesday a 
protest from Sir Robert Giffen in regard to the proposed 
Imperial Zollverein. He notes that a Zollverein presupposes 
and requires geographical contiguity, and that therefore the 
British Empire cannot become a Zollverein. Even with a 
common tariff, if that were possible, the Customs barriere 
and the delays and obstructions incident thereto would 
remain between the different parts of the Empire. There 
would be great difficulties besides, he points out, in a 
common tariff, “owing to the different countries of the 
Empire consuming different things and wanting to tax 
different things; and to the fact that the things one country 
wants to tax are very often mainly the products of another.” 
Our self-governing Colonies, for instance, find it convenient 
to impose duties for revenue purposes on the manufactures 
“India, again, 
taxes at least one article—salt—which is untaxed in the 
United Kingdom, if not throughout the rest of the Empire. 
The Mother-country in turn taxes the wine, tea, and sugar 
which some of the Colonies produce, as well as other articles 
which they would probably send to us if we allowed them to 





Department; but Lord Cromer does not confine himself to | 
the local problem, but states with great clearness and force | 
what he believes are the principles that ought to govern | 
the tender system. The system of open public tender | 
has, he points out, certain great advantages. In the first 
place, it minimises the possibility of undue influence being 
exercised in favour of one particular firm. But this is 
very much in its favour, for it is most important not 
only that there should be no favouritism in fact, but that 
the public should be convinced that none exists. With 
the officials concerned with the supply of material the 
system of open tender is always popular, for it naturally 
relieves them of responsibility and from the odious risk of 
accusations of jobbery. “The principal demerit of the 


system,” Lord Cromer continues, “is that it not unfrequently 
fails to secure the main object in view, which is to obtain for 











pass our Customs barrier freely.” We agree most heartily 
with these wise words of warning. We are, as our readers 
know, most anxious to maintain the solidarity and unity of 
the Empire, and believe that if wise counsels prevail they can 
and will be maintained. Any attempt, however, to establish an 
imitation Zollverein would, we believe, be fraught with the 
greatest possible peril to the Empire. It would besure to lead 
to a furious outbreak of jealousies and disputes. Free-trade, 
subject to necessary national octrois for revenue purposes, 
is the only safe commercial basis of Empire. It has had the 
most satisfactory results during the last twenty years. Why, 
then, should we desert it for a doubtful and dangerous 
experiment ? 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 94}. 
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- TOPICS- OF THE DAY. 


———— 
THE POWER OF THE TREASURY. 


HE world of politics, like the world of art and litera- 
ture, or even the world of theology, has its fashions. 
At present one of the most marked of political fashions is 
to abuse the Treasury. Any man who wishes to show 
that he understands the real drift of events and is to some 
extent behind the scenes will tell you that the real cause 
of this or that breakdown or disaster is the refusal of the 
Treasury to grant the money. It is all very well, we are 
told, to be angry with the soldiers, but the fact is the 
Treasury were asked months ago to provide this or that 
necessary, or to allow this or that policy to be pursued, 
but they absolutely refused, and so nothing was done and 
the inevitable smash came. With a great deal of this 
abuse of the Treasury we are entirely out of sympathy. 
As far as it is a demand for greater lavishness, we may say, 
indeed, that we condemn it altogether, for we are convinced 
that there is nothing more true than that it is economy 
and efficiency, and not lavishness and efficiency, that go 
hand-in-hand. At the same time, we are aware that a 
good many mistakes have been made and a good many 
most important opportunities missed because of the im- 
possibility, as the phrase goes, of getting a £5 note 
out of the Treasury. Money has had to be poured 
out like water in December because there was an 
imperative refusal to spend a reasonable sum in 
June. In other words, we believe that what may 
be called the pure Treasury view—the view that all 
new demands for expenditure ought to be resisted to the 
utmost—has prevailed too largely in our Administration 
during the past ten or twelve years. The Treasury, 
that is, has assumed, or rather; has drifted into, the 
position of a kind of imperium in imperio. Too often 
men in the highest office have been heard to say: “Oh, yes, 
of course the thing ought to be done, and done at once, 
but it is useless to think of it. It is simply impossible to 
get the money out of the Treasury. They will not hear of 
it.” Even Prime Ministers have been credited with 
declarations that some scheme whose importance they 
fully recognised must be abandoned because “you will 
never get the Treasury people to agree.” 


But if this is so, it is a grievous fault in our Administra- 
tion. If the Prime Minister—i.e., the person primarily 
responsible for the Administration as a whole—considers 
that a thing ought to be done it ought to be done, and no 
other Department should be able to exercise any veto 
on the decision. What is the remedy? We believe 
that the remedy is that which was suggested by 
Henry VII. when they told him that “all Ireland 
could not rule the Earl of Desmond,’ and he re- 
plied, “Then the Earl of Desmond must rule all 
Ireland.” If the head of the Administration cannot rule 
the Treasury, then the Treasury had better be recognised 
as the supreme power which it in fact is. After all, there 
is nothing new in this notion. It was a discovery 
made very early in our history that the purse rules all. 
The power of the purse first made the House of Com- 
mons supreme. Next it made the Lord High Treasurer, 
or rather his representative, the First Lord of the Treasury, 
supreme among the Ministers appointed, or virtually 
appointed, by the House of Commons. It was no accident 
that the office almost invariably held by the Prime 
Minister was that of First Lord of the Treasury, but a clear 
recognition that the supreme power in the Administration 
rested with the Treasury. If we look back at our political 
history, we shall find almost without exception that the 
Ministries that have been strongest and most efficient have 
been the Ministries in which the Premier directly con- 
trolled the Treasury. Sir Robert Walpole while Premier 
directly controlled the Treasury. Mr. Pitt was almost 
always First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Sir Robert Peel was essentially a Treasury 
man ; so was Mr. Gladstone. These great Ministers to a 
very large extent owed their successful tenure of office to 
the fact that they not only controlled the policy of the 
country, but also directly held the purse-strings, and 
decided when and how the money required for the earrying 
out of their policy at home and abroad should be spent. 
They exercised the Treasury control themselves, and knew 


strings. 

Tn our belief, as we have already suggested, no Adminis. 
tration can be really healthy, and so successful, till these 
conditions prevail. It must not be supposed that we 
insist upon this fact in order that there may be greater 
lavishness in public affairs and a less vigilant watch kept 
on Jeakages from the national reservoir. On the contrary 
we believe that when it is recognised that the paying of 
the piper and the calling of the tune must go together 
there will be less, not more, waste in the conduct of public 
affairs. What we want to insist on is that the man who 
directly controls the Treasury must tend to become the 
ultimate ruler of the country— practically every vital act 
of State requires expenditure—and that therefore it is 
necessary for the welfare of the Administration that he 
shall not be shut up in a water-tight compartment, but 
shall take the full political responsibility for the final 
financial decisions he arrives at. We all remember 
Lord Salisbury’s sharp and witty complaints against 
Treasury control some two years ago. We listened and 
were amazed, but in reality his complaints were tantamount 
to an admission of abdication in the matter of supreme 
power. If the Prime Minister personally controls the 
Treasury he cannot get rid of responsibility in that 
easy, but from the national point of view eminently 
unsatisfactory, way. When such a Premier has to 
decide on a policy he has to look at the matter in two 
ways. First he has to consider whether it is desirable 
per se, and next whether, when the financial burdens 
it will involve are reckoned up, its intrinsic merits are 
outbalanced by the financial sacrifice required. If he 
decides that the policy is worth the candle, he must, since 
no nation has or can have an inexhaustible purse, deter- 
mine that other new departures involving expense shall be 
modified or abandoned. That is, he must take the responsi- 
bility of doing one thing and not doing another, and of 
raising the money which will be required to do the thing he 
decides to do. But these problems are so inextricably inter- 
mixed thatit is essential that they should primarily be judged 
and analysed in the same brain. If the Prime Minister has 
no personal control over or responsibility for the Treasury 
he is very apt to think out his political problems in isola- 
tion and without any very definite relation to expenditure. 
When he has come to a decision, either as to some plan of 
his own or else in endorsement of a plan put forward by a 
colleague, he goes to the Minister at the head of the Treasury 
in order to get him to foot the bill. But here we turn to 
the other side of the shield. The Minister in question 
is also apt to consider the problem in isolation, and 
too much merely as a Treasury problem. While the 
Prime Minister is saying ‘This thing is absolutely 
necessary and the Treasury must find the money 
somehow,’ the Minister responsible for finance is saying 
‘The Treasury simply cannot stand any new burden ; the 
Prime Minister must alter or postpone his projects.’ Then 
comes a tug-of-war between the two Ministers. But 
unfortunately, it is not the better policy which wins, 
but the stronger man. The Premier may be right, but if 
the Chancellor is sufficiently tenacious he may carry his 
point, and the public interest may suffer. And this defeat 
for the Premier need not in any way be due to weakness. 
He may be a strong man and yet be unable, for external 
reasons, to risk the loss of a powerful colleague at a 
given moment. If he had to find the money himself he 
might be able to do it, but to show an unwilling man how 
to find it and yet remain in office is a very different thing. 
Of course the Chaneellor may be easy-going, but in 
that case the remedy is even worse than the disease. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer endorses as a 
matter of course all proposals made to him by a Prime 
Minister who has not considered them financially, the nation 
will soon be on the verge of bankruptcy. When, however, 
the Prime Minister considers them fully from the financial 
point of view, he has in fact become the controlling force 
at the Treasury. If, on the other hand, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer uses his power of rejecting proposals on 
purely financial grounds, there is grave danger of the 
right things being left undone and the wrong things 
done. Again, if the Chancellor goes fully into all the 
political aspects of the schemes proposed and decides 
on the merits, he becomes in fact Premier. In a word, 





if the Premier does not possess, like Walpole, Pitt, Peel, 
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and Gladstone, a personal control at the Treasury, one 


of two things must happen. Hither the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer becomes merely a clerk who pays the bill, a 
condition most demoralising to the Premier, or else he 
becomes the real ruler of the country, though a ruler who 
has no clear and well-defined responsibility. 

It must not be supposed that, though we have written 
as above, and though we believe very strongly in the 
eof the principles stated, we desire our readers 
to the conclusion that we think the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should at once become 
Prime Minister. We hold no such view, and though 
we are among those who are firm believers in the ability 
and patriotic zeal of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, we have 
no desire to suggest that if the Cabinet cannot rule the 
Member for Bristol West, the Member for Bristol West 
should rule the Cabinet. We have adopted a bad system, 
but for the present, at any rate, we must continue to live 
under it. Our only practical suggestion is that, if and when 
the Cabinet comes to be reconstructed on the retirement 
of Lord Salisbury, the principles we have endeavoured to 
state shall be observed. To put the matter in a concrete 
form, we trust that if Mr. Balfour becomes Premier, as 
we wake no doubt he will, he will hold that position like 
Pitt, Peel, and Gladstone before him,—i.e., as a First Lord 
of the Treasury who exercises a direct and personal 
control in Treasury matters. If he does, we shall no 
longer have a Treasury imperium in imperio. The man 
who pays the piper will visibly call the tune. Or, to 
put it the other way, the man who calls the tune will 
be able to see that the piper plays it, for he will be 
the paymaster. Unless we are very greatly mistaken, the 
obtaining of a sound, efficient, reasonable, and consistent 
conduct of public affairs is essentially bound up with 
the recognition of the inevitable power of the purse, and 
the consequent admission that he who holds the purse- 
strings must also be chief ruler, and bear the ultimate 
responsibility in al! matters of high policy. There will be 
two Kings in the Brentford Cabinet as long as the Prime 
Minister is not in fact as well as in name First Lord of 
the Treasury. 


importance 
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THE GROUPING OF THE POWERS. 


HE Anglo-Japanese Alliance has, we believe, had a 
serious reflex influence in Europe. It has made the 
grouping of the Powers much more definite, and probably 
wider in its scope. Its first result, as we all know, has 
been to bind France and Russia closer together. It is not 
only that the two Governments have agreed to act together 
in the Far East, thus creating the very situation against 
which the Alliance was intended to guard, by rendering it 
certain that Japan if attacked at all will be attacked by 
more Powers than one, but they have become more cordial. 
They were partners, they are now partners and friends. 
Before, Russia was protecting France against invasion, and 
on the strength of that position assuming an attitude 
which rather tried French forbearance; but now she wants 
help from France—naval help, not Bourse help—and the 
contracting parties are restored to their equality. When 
M. Loubet, therefore, returns the Czar’s visit, he will be re- 
ceived in St. Petersburg as if he were a King, and France, 
flattered and pleased, will believe that the Alliance which 
makes her safe implies also an acknowledgment of the 
position which she holds in her own eyes. She is seen, 
like Russia, to be an effective force in every corner of the 
world. That is an important change, if only because it 
renders the sacrifices which would in any case be made 
willing sacrifices instead of reluctant. The Dual Alliance 
being thus strengthened, the Triple Alliance, which is its 
counterpoise, is necessarily rebound. That Alliance was 
almost dropping to pieces. The Italians, suffering heavily 
from economic pressure, were swerving slowly but 
distinctly towards the side of France, and in_ spite 
of the Court and the old Conservatives, might next 
year have proclaimed themselves neutral, thus relieving 
France of all fear of a southern attack, and enabling her 
to concentrate all her force upon her north-eastern border. 
The Austrians, greatly irritated by the attitude of. the 
Pan-Germans within their own border, by the threats 
of the German Agrarians, who propose to keep out their 
grain, and by their own exclusion from all hope of a 
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world-wide commerce, were inclining towards Russis, and 








doubting whether the Triple Alliance did not bring them 
more annoyance than advantage. True, they were safe 
from Italy ; but then Germany played so relentlessly the 
part of the big brother. Germany herself was a little 
doubtful, indisposed to make concessions, and more than 
half inclined to say, as Count von Biilow in a moment 
either of incaution or of oversubtle finesse actually said, that 
the Triple Alliance had become in the new circumstances 
less absolutely indispensable to peace. That mood has 
disappeared. If France and Russia are so closely 
bound, Central Europe, which lies squeezed between the 
two huge enemies, must be closely bound too. The Pan- 
Germans have been energetically snubbed, the Agrarians 
have been warned that treaty-making is an Imperial preroga- 
tive, and Count von Biilow, face to face with Signor Prinetti, 
has convinced him, and therefore his master, that Italy, 
to be safe, must renew her Treaty without substantial 
alterations. The Triple Alliance is to be recemented, 
possibly for five, but more probably for another ten, years, 
and thus the active forces of the world are divided into 
three groups,—France with Russia, Germany with Austria 
and Italy, and Great Britain with Japan. The eighth 
Power, which without alliances is probably as strong as 
any Alliance, stands detached, expresses no sympathy, 
formulates no decision, and is to all appearance determined 
only that whatever happens American commerce shall not 
be interfered with. 

Now is that, for Great Britain, a hopeful position of 
affairs or not? We presume Lord Salisbury thinks it is, 
or he would not have allowed it to come about, and we 
have not only great respect for his judgment as a reflec- 
tive statesman with an unusually detached mind, but we 
are free to admit that many of the immediate conse- 
quences of the position tend to justify his view. The 
interest of Great Britain is peace, and the first guarantee 
for peace, the fears entertained by all statesmen of the 
consequences of war, is decidedly strengthened. The great 
machines formed by these combinations are of a potency 
far greater than any in the history of the world, and to 
put them in motion is to run risks and incur respon- 
sibilities from which even daring statesmen shrink. 
Napoleon did it; but the callousness of Napoleon 
is rare, and was immensely exaggerated by his belief 
in his “star,” that is, his destined fortune. He thought 
himself certain to win, and the statesmen do not. The 
combinations, too, are very evenly balanced, and no Power 
has at disposal a general of whose genius for the direction 
of huge movements it is absolutely assured, and who 
might increase the effectiveness of its army to an unknown 
degree. The German Staff is the most trusted, and 
probably the most efficient ; but the German Staff with 
von Moltke at its head and the German Staff without him 
are forces of very different degrees of energy. And then 
the danger from the personal equation is greatly 
diminished. The vast armies are, under the system of 
alliances, at the disposal not of individuals, however 
highly placed, but of committees. Even the Czar could 
not set his millions in motion without consulting M. 
Loubet, and consultations between equals with different 
interests, different kinds of tenure, and different trains of 
thought are not likely to lead to very rash decisions. All 
these considerations make for what we now call peace, 
that is, quiescence under the burden, in most States the 
almost crushing burden, of continuous and constantly 
improving preparations for war. 

On the other hand, the chance that a people stirred by 
some sudden impulse begotten either of suspicion or of 
wounded amour propre may demand war is in no degree 
lessened, rather it is increased, for the peoples will 
be conscious of greatly increased strength. They 
will feel protected by alliances from the subjuga- 
tion which is the most terrible result of war. ‘The 
statesmen, too, will fret under their comparative want of 
freedom, the effect of alliances, and especially strict 
alliances, being to produce a comparative immobility of 
the world which is very galling to the active and the 
ambitious. Above all, the domain of what we may call 
political accident is in no way reduced by the alliances. A 
breakdown of government in China, a sudden outburst of 
Wahabee fanaticism in Arabia, an insurrection in Mace- 
donia, a Palace revolution in Constantinople, none of 
which occurrences would be even surprising, and the last 
of which is expected by acute observers, besides the 
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hundred unanticipated events which always happen, might 
force the awful machines into motion, with consequences 
which, whether disastrous or not, must at least be 
greater, and involve more bloodshed, than any war between 
isolated Powers. Supposing any such accident to occur, 
and the walls against war to be swept away by a political 
earthquake, how would Great Britain find herself? 
Probably stronger than of old, the South African Cam- 
paign having given her an army, but terribly isolated 
nevertheless Japan is a well-organised Power for her 
own defence, but except in the Far East how could she 
help us? No Japanese regiments will be cantoned at 
Quetta, nor will Japanese ironclads make their appearance 
in the Channel or the Mediterranean. We should be 
alone in almost any actual conflict; and though we have 
been lonely before, it has never been in presence of forces 
so incaleulably great. That is no reason for panic, but 
it is a reason for taking every precaution and losing no 
time in the effort to make these islands practically 
invulnerable. While they are safe all, whavever else is 
lost, may be regained ; but that is the imperative condition. 





THE REPORTED ATROCITIES IN THE CONGO 
STATE. 


Ts appeal of the Aborigines’ Protection Society to the 
British Government to intervene on behalf of the 
natives of the Congo State ought at once to be heard. 
That Society has often been accused, sometimes unjustly, 
occasionally with justice, of exaggerating the wrongs of its 
dark clients, and forgetting in its enthusiastic philan- 
thropy not only what is politic but what is possible. 
This time, however, they have, unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, a good case, they carefully refrain from ex- 
aggeration, and their demand is of the most modest 
kind,—viz., that the Powers who were responsible 
for handing over a million square miles of Africa to 
the King of the Belgians should inquire how his 
practically absolute powers have been employed. The 
allegation of the Society, which they are ready to support 
with masses of evidence, is that, whatever his Majesty’s 
intentions, the practical effect of the system he has per- 
mitted to grow up is to subject a great portion of the 
black tribes entrusted to his care to sufferings such as 
even the Arab slave-raiders never inflicted. The first 
necessity of the new State, as of all States, was revenue, 
partly to pay the expenses of administration, and partly 
to repay the King for his very large preliminary outlays ; 
and unfortunately there was no usual source from which 
it could be obtained. The people were too poor to pay 
direct. taxes, the growth of revenue from indirect taxes 
was too slow, and the Government was driven to the 
expedient of sanctioning a monopoly. The Adminis- 
tration first declared that all wild land in the State, 
probably nine-tenths of its whole area, was the property 
of the Crown; and then utilised this property by 
selling monopolies of the rubber grown on this wild 
land to different companies, the State usually retain- 
ing, according to the Aborigines’ Protection Society, half 
the profits. The companies set to work, and soon saw 
their way to large dividends; but a difficulty arose. The 
people were discontented with their rewards for gathering 
the rubber, which by tradition, we must remember, be- 
longed to themselves, and practically refused to gather it. 
As submission to this refusal would have dislocated the 
whole machinery of government, compulsion was employed, 
and the methods of compulsion were, according to the 
evidence before the Society, of a most shocking kind. The 
only force at the disposal of the State was composed of the 
wildest tribes, often cannibals, who for the sake of protec- 
tion and some pay undertook the task, who were provided 
with modern arms, and who were then let loose upon the 
people. Their method was to surround a village, order 
out its adults upon a rubber hunt, and if resisted, or if 
the rubber brought in was insufficient, to kill, mutilate, 
or in some instances, as the Society affirms, eat the 
defaulters. If the natives fled they were hunted in 
the woods, and if they fought their heads or hands 


were brought into the stations in evidence that the | 
The Society believe | 


resistance had been put down. 
that hundreds were sold into slavery, and that, in short, 
in the recalcitrant districts the worst crimes of the Arab 
slave-raiders were repeated, while no attempt was made to 








establish the kind of savage order with which the Arab 
to do them justice, in many districts partly compensated 
the people. The Congo State has, in fact, according 
to the Society’s Report, and if its facts are truly stated, 
become a plague spot in Africa, and its people, naturally 
submissive enough, are becoming sosavagethat the very sabe 
of a European inclines them either to flight or mutiny. 

We have no wish to prejudice the case against either 
the Belgians or their King, and consequently avoid 
quoting the frightful “instances” of oppression of which 
the complaint of the Aborigines’ Protection Society is full 
Nor are we inclined to think the original seizure of the 
wild lands and the rubber so heinous an offence against 
humanity as it has .recently been described. Tn all 
unsettled countries the unsettled lands are claimed by the 
State—we claim them in all Colonies, and so do the 
Americans in their own Republic—while as civilisation is 
impossible without revenue, and revenue was not attain. 
able without a monopoly, the seizure of the only article 
sure of a market, and that article growing wild, was not 
in itself indefensible. The methods adopted for main. 
taining the monopoly have, however, if the statements 
of the Society are correct, and they are supported by 
witnesses of many nationalities, been not only in- 
excusable, but directly contrary to the diplomatic 
agreements upon which the existence of the Congo 
State depends. The case for inquiry is therefore perfect, 
and for reasons both of humanity and policy the British 
Government should be first in demanding that it be insti- 
tuted. If the charges are disproved, or the crimes alleged 
are shown to be the crimes of individual agents which are 
regularly and adequately punished, the authority of the 
King will be solidified and a black cloud of suspicion re- 
moved from the agents of his policy. If, on the other 
hand, the charges are substantiated, the tribunal is quite 
strong enough to assign to the Congo State another destiny, 
—the best, perhaps, being division among Powers better 
able to hold their distant agents in check, and to bear the 
expenses of reasonable government until prosperity allows 
of a decent and endurable system of taxation. 


We have said that policy demands this of our Govern. 
ment as well as philanthropy, and our reason is this. 
We believe that the conviction of the dark races, and 
especially of the negroes, that the British Government will 
treat them better than any other Power would is one of 
the most valuable assets in the possession of this country, 
It facilitates expansion in all directions, and relieves us 
when we expand of much of the otherwise formidable 
danger from servile insurrection. It is our interest, as 
well as our bounden duty, to keep that conviction 
fresh, not only by lenient treatment of the blacks 
in our own dominions, but by an energetic defence of 
their rights wherever we possess a legal foothold 
for interference. As regards slavery, we have that foot- 
hold by the agreement of the whole world, and as regards 
the Congo State, we have it by the written provisions of 
the arrangements signed at Berlin in 1885 and at Brussels 
in 1892. The right of interference is as clear on the face 
of those documents as the right to interfere on behalf of 
Turkish Christians, and it should be used firmly and _per- 
istently in the regular diplomatic way by a formal appeal 
to the Powers who were our partners in making those two 
arrangements. We do not believe, though feeling for the 
dark races has undoubtedly declined of late years, that 
they will refuse to act, or will allow it to be suspected that 
as their interest in Africa increases their dislike to human 
slavery dies away. The Germans cannot wish to spread 
suspicion among their new black subjects, nor can the 
French with their reversionary claims on the Congo desire 
to see it reduced to a forest inhabited only by black out- 
laws who hold all white men in an incurable abhorrence. 
If the natives of the Congo State should accept Islam as 
so many of their kinsfolk have done, all the nations of 
Europe may have cause to regret that the vast region was 
handed over with the best intentions to a Prince who, if 
his motives are good, has apparently shown a lamentable 
want of capacity to control and guide his servants. 





FARMERS AND PARSONS. 


N this month’s Nineteenth Century we have a rejoinder 
by Colonel Pedder to the criticisms of Colonel Har- 





court and Mr. Waters on his article, ‘“‘ Where are the 
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Village Gentry?” It is prebable that the divergence 
between the views of English village life severally taken 
by the combatants is due in part to the fact that they 
rafer to different districts. “The genuine rural village, 

says Colonel Pedder, has little in common with the village 
of gentility,” and the Thames-side village in which Colonel 
Harcourt ‘lives is eminently a “village of gentility.” So 
far Colonel Pedder is right. It is the exodus of what may 
be called the working gentry from London and other great 
cities that has done so much to counterbalance the exodus 
of the rural gentry from the villages to London or the 
watering places, and the former exodus covers only a 
limited area. But when Colonel Pedder speaks of these 
«villages of gentility” as necessarily implying “a deficiency 
somewhere or another of one of the elements ‘needed to 

erfect our English Arcadia,’” he is not right. It is not 
frum distant rural villages that the pleasant little com- 
munities which are so frequent in the Thames Valley and 
in many another outlet from London are recruited. They 
have leit no deficiency in “our English Arcadia ” because 
they were not in it originally. Their inhabitants have for 
the most part lived the busy lives of professional men in 
all parts of the world, or are actually living those lives in 
the neighbouring city. If the gentry have deserted the 
really rural villages it is not, by Colonel Pedder’s own 
showing, for the villages of the Home Counties; it is 
for the social and intellectual delights of the Cromwell 
Road. It is quite true that the creation of these 
villages in the Home Counties—for in many cases 
the change is so great that it may be called a 
creation—has done nothing to repeople the villages of 
Northumberland or East Anglia with resident gentry. If 
these last have been deserted by the gentry, they are 
deserted still. But the number of what are practically new 
villages, each with its fair proportion of gentry, that have 
come into existence of late years must in fairness be set 
against this desertion. From the point of view of 
Northumberland or East Anglia no doubt nothing is 
gained by the multiplication of villages in Kent or Surrey. 
But from the point of view of England a great deal is 
gained. Loss remains loss, but it ceases to be loss on the 
balance. 

Colonel Pedder is on surer ground when he says that to 
call attention to the “denudation of resident gentry” 
is to do a public service, and he instances the case 
of Ireland. But Ireland is hardly an accurate parallel. 
She is a warning, indeed, but a warning against a 
particular type of land legislation. Ireland—modern 
Ireland—started with a bad land system, and we have 
been vainly trying for a generation to tinker it into 
agoodone. In England there was nothing the matter 
with the land system so long as agriculture was pros- 
perous. It is faulty im many cases now because the land 
no longer supports adequately the three classes who have 
to live by it. So far as the “denudation of resident 
gentry is the effect of poverty arising from this cause it 
is irremediable, or only to be remedied in part by the 
growth of a different class of resident gentry. There is, 
indeed, another cause of denudation, which is not irre- 
mediable in one sense, though in another sense it is 
more irremediable still. It is conceivable that im- 
poverished landlords may become rich and be once more 
able to live in their old houses in the old fashion. But it 
is not conceivable—except as the result of a social miracle 
—that men who have changed their manner of life not 
because they are no longer rich enough to maintain it, but 
because they find their homes dull and the world beyond 
their homes full of amusement, should suddenly feel a 
reviving interest in the dull routine of duties to tenants 
and labourers. 

Colonel Pedder is even more concerned with the “ severe 
strictures ” which Colonel Harcourt and Mr. Waters have 
passed on his remarks about the clergy. “They cannot 
understand how an alliance between the parson and the 
farmer should encourage Dissent.” The interests of the 
farmer and the labourer are antagonistic; and whether 
the parson takes sides or stands apart, he must offend 
one of them. Now the farmer, according to Colonel 
Pedder, is “the parson’s most potent ally,” and “the price 
of the entente cordiale which reigns between the two is 
too often paid by a ‘subservience’ fatal to his influence 
upon the conduct of his parishioners.” Colonel Pedder is 
not without examples to support his contention. He tells 








us of a Christmas-tree in a village school-room got up by 
some farmers “on their own account entirely and at their 
own expense—the parson being merely present as a 
guest ”—from which “a miserable little party of Dissent- 
ing children, only fifteen in number, were shut out.” But 
would it not have been difficult for the parson to dictate to 
these farmers whom they should ask to a party got up 
“on their own account and at their own expense”? Might 
they not have told their “guest” to mind his own busi- 
ness? Probably they looked at the matter in much the 
same light as that in which they would have looked at a 
harvest supper given to their own labourers. It is the 
business of each employer to feast his own men, and so we 
can imagine them thinking that it is the business of each 
Church to feast its own children. If the parson had gone 
out of his way to preach a more comprehensive hospitality 
we doubt whether he would have been understood. More 
probably his interference would have been set down to 
a feeble desire to make himself popular with the 
Nonconformists in his parish. Personally, we feel as 
much disgust as any one can at the intolerance of 
the farmers, but we really cannot see how the parson 
was to blame. Two other cases relate to rights of 
way. In onea parish road had been closed by a farmer, 
and the vicar on being asked to head a list of protesting 
signatures declined on the ground that he was not willing 
“to have any quarrel with a parishioner.” In another case 
an ancient church path “known as a right of way by all 
the older villagers, and duly garnished with stiles and a 
cuckoo gate,” was closed without any protest from the 
clergyman. As both these rights have since been asserted 
with success by the Parish Council, it certainly seems that 
the clergyman in each case would have had ground for 
remonstrating with the farmer. But he was possibly very 
ill acquainted with the law on the subject, not strongly 
impressed with the loss which the parishioners incurred by 
the farmer's action, and almost certainly not prepared with 
funds out of which to defray legal expenses. There is 
always something to be said for not interfering where you 
have not the means of interfering effectually, though it is 
a doctrine in which indolence and timidity sometimes find 
convenient refuge. One of the reasons, indeed, for setting 
up Parish Councils was that there should be a public body 
capable of enforcing the law in these and similar matters 
without stirring up the ill-will that commonly follows 
private action. 

There are other matters, however, more serious than 
rights of way in which Colonel Pedder charges the country 
clergy with the same interested inaction. “I really do not 
know what the limits of the tolerance of the Church may 
be when great farmers are concerned. Cottages may be 
squalid hovels, sanitation may be of a sort that would turn 
the stomach of an Esquimaux—the Church sees nothing, 
does nothing, is not even appealed to. Her aloofness is 
taken for granted...... When it comes to having to 
choose between alienating the rich and ignoring the cause 
of the poor the average clergyman chooses the path of 
peace.” This is a very grave charge, and we do not deny 
that there is some truth in it. There are bad clergymen 
as well as good, clergymen who neglect the material wel- 
fare of their parishioners just as they neglect their spiritual 
welfare. But it is not quite clear what Colonel Pedder 
would wish a clergyman to do. Is he to make his vicarage 
a Cave of Adullam resorted to by all the malcontents of 
the parish? Is he to make it his business to examine 
their complaints, and decide—usually after hearing only 
one side— which are reasonable and which unreason- 
able? Is it his duty simply to see that the law is obeyed, 
or must he aim at something higher than law, and expect 
a farmer to give his labourer as good a home as he has 
himself? What is he to say if the farmer pleads that the 
rents which his labourers are able to pay leave no margin 
for repairs or improvements, and that he has no other fund 
from which he can draw the money it would cost to make 
them? Is he to bid the farmer put the claims of his 
labourers before those of his family?’ Should he, not- 
withstanding that the local authority has appointed officers 
to look after sanitary matters, act as an amateur inspector 
of nuisances? Is he to do the work of every county 
official as well as his own ? 

We suppose that Colonel Pedder would have an answer 
ready to every one of these questions. We frankly con- 
fess that we have not. There is no more difficult position 
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than that of a clergyman in a parish mainly composed of 
farmers and labourers. His first instinct, probably, when 
he finds himself in charge of a parish is to make himself a 
universal redresser of wrongs. But after a time he begins 
to realise how many difficulties there are in the way of 
doing right, and to have a little sympathy with the farmer 
who finds that the puzzle is sometimes too hard for him. 
He begins to see, for example, that housing is mainly a 
question of wages, and that in the majority of cases good 
cottages would be built if only the tenants could pay the 
corresponding rents. He finds that in the Northern 
counties, where wages are high, the housing difficulty is 
very much less, but then he also finds that the work given 
in return for thosé6 high wages is very much better than 
what is given in the South, At what point in the circle is 
he first: to intervene? Is he to ask the farmer to pay 
more for work which is not worth more? Or is he to 
persuade the labourers to give better work in the hope 
that the conscience-stricken employer may at once raise 
their wages ? Whichever line he takes he will probably 
not be listened to, and will as likely as not make enemies 
of both parties. Of course, if he listens to Colonel Pedder 
he will disregard this consequence and go on with a single 
eye to defending the weaker party in every quarrel. But 
he will not do so very often without discovering that the 
weaker side is not always the right side, and that a 
penniless landlord may be as much an object of pity as a 
tenant who cannot get his roof mended or his drains set 
right. In the end he will come to judge each case on its 
merits, and to discover how many there are in which the 
rights and wrongs are so awkwardly, because so evenly, 
distributed that it is impossible to take the side of either 
party without reserve. No doubt a country clergyman 
may throw all these considerations to the winds and run 
full tilt at every abuse he comes across. If he does this 
he may now and again do some good. But we suspect 
that in the end he will more often do harm, and be set 
dcwn, even by the labourers he is trying to help, as a 
meddler and a busybody. 





RICHMOND PARK AS A MANGUVRING GROUND 
FOR TROOPS. 


E are always deploring, and with good reason, the 
want of open spaces near London for the exercising 
of our troops in field tactics. Except for one or two 
commons, like Wimbledon Common, the London Volun- 
teers and the other Metropolitan troops have no places near 
at hand in which to carry out field-days and mancuvres. 
In face of this grave impediment to the military training 
of so great a portion of our Auxiliary Forces, it behoves us 
to do all in our power to provide the necessary facilities. 
Clearly the first thing to consider is whether any open 
places near London at present exist which could be, but 
are not. used for the training of troops. If no such places 
exist, then we suppose we must put up with the present 
inconveniences as best we may; but if they do exist, then 
it appears to us a crime against the nation not to make 
full use of them. An open space which is not used by our 
soldiers, but which, unless there is some hidden reason 
against its use, seems perfectly suitable, will at once 
occur to the minds of our readers. That open space is 
Richmond Park. Richmond Park has an area of 2,300 
acres, and is nearly nine miles in circumference. It is 
undulating and broken up with woods and coverts and 
other features—such as the Pen Ponds—and yet not too 
much broken up, andit infact presents just the configuration 
which makes it an ideal training-ground for troops acting 
in comparatively small bodies. It is not suitable for an 
army corps to manceuvre in, but well suited to a brigade. 
Again, it adjoins Wimbledon Common and Putney Heath, 
places already used for field-days. 

Why, then, should not Richmond Park be used 
by the Voluntasrs ¥ It surely cannot be because it is 
held that soldiers would injure the Park, for | 
soldiers, as we have said, use Wimbledon Commo. | 
—they were using it last Saturday and Monday-—with- 
out doing any damage or causing offence to any one. | 
They would, indeed, do less harm in Richmond Park than 
on the Common, for the area is so very much larger, and the | 
need for men passing over the same places therefore very | 
much less. Again, it cannot be that the rights of the general | 
public have to be considered, and that they would be dis- | 


turbed by Volunteers manceuvring in the Park. The 
are far more likely to be disturbed on Wimbledon Com, 
mon, and yet no complaints are made. Indeed, it jg 
certain that the general public would greatly appreciatg 
being able to watch suitable manceuvres being carried out 
in the Park. But if the reason that Volunteer brigades 
are not allowed to hold field-days in the Park—we presume 
that they are not allowed because we have never heard 
of a field-day being held in the Park—is not the fear of 
damage or of inconvenience to the public, what is it? The 
present writer has heard it asserted that the reason for the 
exclusion is the risk of disturbing the game preserved in 
the Park. It is urged that if large bodies of men were 
allowed to tramp about the Park here, there, and every. 
where, as over-zealous skirmishers might be tempted 
to do, the pheasants would be frightened during the 
breeding and nesting seasons, and rendered wild in 
October. There are also a large number of rabbits in 
the Park, and their preservation would be rendered 
difficult if the whole place were overrun every Saturday, 
and during the summer possibly on most fine evenings, by 
swarms of Volunteers. Unscrupulous Volunteer privates 
might even kill rabbits during the long waits on a 
field-day. The deer, too, might be frightened, and the 
hinds seriously inconvenienced when they had their 
fawns with them. In a word, the maintenance of any. 
thing like a decent head of game would, it is declared, 
be quite incompatible with the use of the Park by Volun. 
teers. The soldiers should, it is contended, confine them- 
selves to places not used ever since Tudor times for the 
preservation of game. But though we have heard of 
these views being put forward, we refuse absolutely 
and entirely to believe that they have any weight 
in closing the Park to the use of Volunteers. What 
makes this certain is the fact that the Ranger, the 
Duke of Cambridge, was not only Commander-in-Chief of 
the British Army for some forty years, but that he was and 
is devoted to the interests of the Army, and most keenly 
anxious to further the interests of our soldiers, and to 
secure them opportunities for learning their work. It is 
simply incredible that he would have prevented the 
Volunteers from making use of Richmond Park for any 
selfish reasons, and in order to prevent the game being 
disturbed. To suggest such a thing of a gallant and 
patriotic soldier occupying a position of trust towards the 
King and country would be most unfair, and we refuse to 
entertain any such notion, except on much better evidence 
than has yet been produced. ‘he mere fact that there is 
a certain amount of game in Richmond Park, and that 
soldiers are not allowed to be trained there, by no means 
proves that the troops are excluded because of the game. 
The game, too, in so urban an area must be quite a 
negligible quantity from the sportsman’s point of view. 
The notion, then, that the Park is closed because of the 
game will, we believe, turn out to be entirely illusory, and 
it will be found that the Ranger is perfectly willing to 
place the whole of the Park which is not actually used as 
garden-land at the disposal of the Volunteers. 


But it may be asked, if that is so, how does it happen that 
the Park is, in fact, closed to troops, and we shall be told that 
our view as to the readiness of the Ranger to allow soldiers 
in the Park is mere theory with no substantial foundation. 
We can only say in reply that we suppose the reason for 
exclusion to be that which operates in so many similar 
cases. The Park, we presume, happens never to have 
been made available for the use of soldiers in the past, 
and therefore its custodians deem that they have no right 
without special authority from Parliament to change the 
conditions. We can quite well understand the Duke of 
Cambridge and those who advise him in such matters 
arguing that it is his business to carry on the Park on the 
lines on which it was carried on when its custody was 





placed in his hands, unless and until a competent 
authority requires a change to be made. If the King, in 
whose ‘‘ body politic” the actual soil of the Park no 
doubt vests, and Parliament, which we believe votes the 


| money for the up-keep of the Park, desire that there shall 


be an alteration in the conditions under which the Park is 


used, it is for them to say so clearly. Till they do, it is 


the Ranger’s business to leave things in statu. If this is 
the position taken up by the Duke of Cambridge—we have 
no direct knowledge of any kind on the subject, and 
simply conjecture so from the facts (1) that the Park would 
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3 . 
be of immense use to the troops, (2) that the Park is 


closed, and (3) that the Duke is a patriotic soldier— 
then it is evidently the business of Parliament to move 
in the matter. An Act of Parliament, which repre- 
sents the will of the Sovereign as well of the Lords and 
Commons, would appropriately make Richmond Park a 
training place for Volunteers. But no Government intro- 
duces a Bill into Parliament, however useful and innocent 
that Bill may be, unless there is the pressure of a clear 
demand for it. That being so, the Volunteers of the 
various Metropolitan regiments should ask the Members 
who sit for the constituencies from which the corps are 
drawn to obtain facilities for legislation. If the whole 
of the Metropolitan Members firmly demanded that 
a Bill should be passed this Session opening Richmond 
Park to the training of Volunteers, the thing would 
assuredly be done. The Government could not possibly 
refuse a request so reasonable and so appropriate to the 
year of the King’s Coronation. The King’s Volunteer- 
soldiers ask to have better opportunities to learn the 
business of defending their King and their country, and 
what could be more appropriate than to grant them these 
opportunities in a year of national rejoicing ? 

If such an Act is passed for making Richmond Park as 
available for use by soldiers as is Wimbledon Common, 
while at the same time not in any way excluding the 
general public, it is to be hoped that the whole of the 
area will be made available. If this is not done, there 
is sure to be a tendency to shut up the woods in 
the Park. Now we are most anxious that the woods 
should be open, and that it should be possible for officers 
to. exercise their men in entering, occupying, and hold- 
ing woods on the one side, and for reconnoitring and 
attacking woods on the other. If only the green-grass 
portions of the Park were made available, the value of 
this noble open space for purposes of military training 
would be greatly curtailed. The soldiers will do no real 
damage to the woods by going through them, but they will 
obtain many very useful lessons. We also trust that ifan 
Act such as we desire is passed, commanding officers 
who wish to train their men in night marches and night 
movements will be allowed by arrangement to enter and 
use the Park for training purposes after dark,—after, that 
is, the general public have been very properly excluded. 


While asking that soldiers may not be excluded from 
Richmond Park, we must not be misunderstood to be 
asking that the Park should be turned into an Aldershot 
or a Salisbury Plain. We do not suggest that any 
physical changes, great or small, should be made in 
the Park. The Park should remain just as it is, 
except that soldiers should be allowed to use it as 
they do Wimbledon Common. Nothing more is needed 
or should be asked for. We merely desire that Londoners 
should not lose their rights in Richmond Park because 
they have the honour to wear the King’s uniform. At 
present a band of civilians may hire hacks at the livery 
stables, and may gallop about Richmond Park all day 
without let or hindrance. If the same men joined a 
Yeomanry corps or a mounted section of a Volunteer 
regiment and went in their uniforms to Richmond Park 
under their officers, they would only be allowed to pass 
through the Park by the high road, and would be for- 
bidden to carry out any exercises. If that is the fact, as 
we are informed it is, we have surely reached the lowest 
depth of unreasonableness in our treatment of the military 
forces of the nation, and the sooner we pass an Act of 
Parliament to preserve the rights of men who wear the 
King’s uniform in Richmond Park the better. 








HEROINES. 


N R. HOWELLS has recently published a set of papers on 

“The Heroines of Fiction” (London: Harper and 
Brothers, 15s. net), and very pleasant reading they are. 
The American novelist inclines to believe that the greatest 
writers have shown their highest genius in their portraits 
of women, so that in studying their heroines we study 
their best work. If Scott is left out of account, the 
theory can be easily maintained; and true or false, it has 
served Mr. Howells’s turn in the writing of two exceptionally 
entertaining ,volumes. The book deals chiefly — almost 





entirely—with the novels of the far or the near past. The 
reader goes with the author to Evelina’s ball and “explores 
to Box Hill” with Emma's picnic party, drifts down 
the river with Stephen and Maggie Tulliver, and visits 
among Trollope’s parsons and politicians. At parting he 
feels he has been living in a very pleasant and interest- 
ing world, where there is some tragedy and much comedy; 
peopled by heroes and heroines with whom he is on terms of 
intimacy, and of whom he instinctively makes use when he 
classifies his actual acquaintance. So-and-sc is like Emma or 
Mary Garth or Lily Dale, he may find himself saying; under 
such-and-such circumstances she would do such-and-such 
things. Nor is this feeling of friendly intimacy confined to 
the creations of the greatest writers. Many novelists who 
cannot be placed higher than the second class offer these 
friendships to their readers. How many men over fifty 
count the Baroness Tautphoeus Hildegarde among their early 
loves? Her reading lovers rejoiced in her final happiness, not 
because it made an artistic finish to the book, but because 
they knew her, and cared for her, and wished her to get 
what she wanted. The misfortunes of the book-people 
of the past give real pain to their acquaintance. One 
wonders how George Eliot could find it in her heart 
to drown Maggie Tulliver, and one feels sure she did 
it with compunction. Very sad things happened in that 
land of yesterday's fancy about which Mr. Howells has 
been talking to his readers; but somehow they happened in a 
setting which was not altogether sad; there was almost always 
some relief in the sombre picture. The author was still the 
creator, not merely the showman, of his characters; he 
seemed sorry when they suffered; and all the while the reader 
kept the feeling that the canvas of life is very large, and that 
however much suffering may go on in places, some chosen 
people are still joyful. Such was the old world of fiction. In 
such waters sailed “the old three-decker.” 


But Low greatly that world has changed in the last few years! 
What a different experience we should have had had Mr. 
Howells chosen to take us visiting among the fashionable 
heriones of to-day. What different women! What a much 
heavier atmosphere! The author or authoress of to-day does 
not seek to give his or her reader a friend or an enemy 
in his or her hero or heroine. As a rule, with a very few 
notable exceptions, we do not care a bit what happens 
to them, we only care to know how they are made. 
The authors of their being pick them to pieces before our 
eyes, and we watch to see how lifelike he has made them 
and how naturally they squeal. Their mental anatomy is 
copied minutely from many modern women, and their makers 
have pushed the study of mental anatomy farther than it 
ever was pushed before. Their environment, too, often is 
extraordinarily natural, and well depicted. No god out of 
a machine interferes in the misfortunes of a modern 
heroine, and the old theory of poetic justice has been long 
thrown aside as lumber, together with other worn-out proper- 
ties of a passed-away fiction. To ask at the present day how 
astory ends, whether happily or unhappily, is to give one- 
self away for an old man, or one without feeling for literature, 
Novels are not intended to supply us with agreeable society,— 
they are essays inart. Yet these dreary stories, whose dramatis 
personae agonise under a leaden sky, can seldom be dignified 
with the name of tragedy; they have nothing of “the conse- 
cration and the poet’s dream.” Their sordidness is too often 
wholly unrelieved by any touch of poetry. What. is the 
meaning of this change? Have all our hearts become hard, 
so that we cannot be moved by any tale of suffering or feel 
any desire to see the sunshine of success, so that our romance 
writers awake in us nothing but an intellectual sensation of 
critical enjoyment ? Are we so weary and so blasé that, having 
exhausted all pleasant sensations, we must turu to watch pain 
as something new? We do not believe for an instant that 
this is the true explanation of this curious phenomenon. We 
believe the fault, or rather the failure, lies at the door of the 
new writers of fiction. Their characters do not live. They 
are imitation people; the most wonderful, the most perfect 
imitations which have ever been produced,—but they are not 
alive. They have never passed that mysterious barrier 
between consciousness and unconsciousness. Their very 
authors do not believe they live—if they did they would feel 





for them—and the readers do not believe they live either. 
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They regard them as children regard dolls, who, having no 
wills of their own through which to yield interest to their 
possessors, must be made to yield it by means of the “strong 
situations” in which they can be placed, and. are there- 
fore continually vivisected, hanged, and beaten by youthful 
rcmance-makers innocent of more refined methods of torture. 
The better made the doll the better the fun,—real hair and 
joints are an almost essential feature of a thoroughly enjoyable 
hanging scene. Children are carried away by such play, but 
at the back of their heads they know very well that these 
puppets do not feel, and probably nothing would induce them 
to ill-treat a kitten. But they would sooner play with dolls 
than kittens, because the former give more scope for a lawless 
imagination, and make less tax upon the conscience and con- 
sideration of the dramatist. 

Truth in detail is the idol of these new writers, and many 
readers delight in photographic minutie just as an audience 
at a cinematograph show will clap their hands if a cat run§ 
across a street scene or become enthusiastic over a cloud of 
photographic dust; but though they may depict the haunts 
and dissect the hearts of men more scientifically than the 
older writers, we do not believe that they succeed in giving as 
true an impression of life. They show a selection of facts in 
a thoroughly false atmosphere. If life were just as they 
paint it, it would certainly be a doubtful matter whether it 
were worth having at all; whereas the vast majority of 
people desire to go on living, and to go on looking at life. 
Neither the sight nor the sensation is always pleasurable. 
Nevertheless, they remain eminently desirable. Of course, 
we inay be told that this is an instinct implanted in the race to 
keep it from extinction, and no doubt in a sense this explana- 
tion is the true one. It may also be said that the scientific 
explanation of the beauty of a sunset is the truest explana- 
tion possible; nevertheless, it is not the whole explanation. 
There is about life itself some sort of glory, some impal- 
pable shining attraction, which can neither be adequately 
conveyed nor truthfully ignored. This glory was _per- 
ceived by the older and greater novelists, and they indicated 
it by various devices, chief among which was the theory of 
poetic justice. Now there can be no doubt that in the long 
run poetic justice not infrequently comes about; but the 


run is very long, and though the mills of God grind small, } 


they cannot always be seen to move. To make them get 
round in the length of time occupied by the action of an 
ordinary novel is of the nature of an artistic expedient. But 
if we would represent life truly we must accept some artistic 
devices. All perspective, for instance, is of the nature of an 
illusion. The great majority of people admit some sort of 
government in the affairs of men; some sense of an 
overruling Providence abides with most of us, and a clumsy 
indication of this truth imparts, we believe, a greater veri- 
similitude to a picture than a determination to ignore what 
cannot be accurately described. 

Will there never be any more heroines with whom a man may 
fall in love; for whose fate we may care sufficiently to forget 
the intricacies of their manufacture ; who will be sufficiently 
real and sufficiently charming to induce their own authors to 
set them in pleasanter places, or at least to pity their inevit- 
able misfortunes ? No doubt their day will come round again. 
There are a few even now lost in the dismal crowd. Mean- 
while till the sun of English fancy shines a little more cheer- 
fully old-fashioned folk can always return to their old 
friends. 





THE CHARM OF THE SUBURBS. 
T is the fashion among a number of persons to look down 
upon the suburbs and dwellers in the suburbs. The 
word “suburban” conveys, or is often used to convey, a 
certain contemptuous meaning. A suburban villa; a sub- 
urban concert; a suburban theatre,—the adjective nearly 
always means a good deal more than simply “near the 
town”; perhaps “in the town and yet not of it,” or “in the 
country and not of it either,” is the underlying thought. At 
all events, of the word “suburban” one thing can be said 
with certainty,—that it is never used in praise. People talk 
of a town house or a country house with pride and apprecia- 
tion; but did any one ever hear a glowing description of the 
charms of a suburban villa? 
Perhaps the description—it is only the description—“a 











suburban villa” does deserve a little contempt. It reminds 
the listener of auctioneers’ placards, and of a certain amount 
of make-believe and puffery. But none the less “a houne in 
the suburbs ” and “suburban life” are not as a rule regarded 
as things peculiarly desirable; though exactly why that 
should be so it is not, to some dwellers in the suburbs at 
least, easy to understand. ‘You mean to live in the 
suburbs? My dear fellow, you cannot mean that. To go 
right away from the heart of things; to lose sight of all 
your friends’ (this is an almost certain comment); ‘to live 
in a poky little house and see poky people, and never be able 
to get up to the theatres, or go to dances; of what can you be 
thinking? I could understand any one wishing to live in the 
country altogether—in Sussex, for instance, or Norfolk, or 
Devonshire ; and I can understand any one liking to live in 
London itself—of course, one has to get away now and then, 
But the suburbs!” Is not that something like the general 
run of criticism? And is it justified by what are the facts? 
It is at all events certainly not justified by what might be the 
possibilities of suburban life. Those possibilities may be 
realised at some future period; but the facts of to-day are 
perhaps sufficient for present consideration. 

If we are to try to find as complete an answer as possible 
to the decrier of suburban life—of the thing that is half-and. 
half, neither one thing nor the other, neither the fish of 
Berkeley Square, nor the fowl of the wolds of Derbyshire, nor 
the good red herring of the Cromwell Road—we can get it 
best perhaps by the consideration of a particular case. It jg 
the case of the man who would like to live in the country 
but who has to live in town,—or at least as near his 
town business as possible. We will suppose, to go a 
step further, that he was born and brought up and has 
lived most of his life in the country, playing cricket and foot. 
ball at school, and spending his holidays in shooting, fishing, 
hunting, gardening,—anything you please that he can do 
every day inthe country. He is not to be supposed, of course, to 
be absolutely ignorant of London; but the few days he has 
spent in it from time to time have usually meant for him 
nothing much more than a change; a change, let us say, to 
rather later hours, and two or three theatres and a couple of 
dances in a week, instead of the ordinary early “turn in” he hag 
been accustomed to. But of what London life really means 
he knows nothing. When he first contemplates the idea of 
living always in London he does not realise what it means, 
He has found life so easy a thing to get on with in the past 
that he does not realise how hard it may be to get on with in 
the future; he thinks that he will adapt himself easily to it, 
and it to him, as it has done in the past. But his expecta- 
tions seldom come true. He finds, instead, that bricks and 
mortar week after week area very different thing from theatres 
and drawing-rooms taken in small doses once or twice per 
annum. He begins to look forward with the intensity only the 
country-bred man knows to his holidays, when he can get 
back to the life which, if everything were ordered for the 
perpetual satisfaction of everybody, he would have been able 
always to lead; he is pathetically anxious for fine weather 
on Saturdays and Sundays. Now, take a man of such a kind 
and of inclinations such as these—he is, of course, an ex- 
treme case, but we want an extreme case to make our point— 
take him and doom him for six years, week in, week out, 
to the crush of the City pavement, the sulphur of the Under- 
ground Railway, the rattling jolt of the omnibus, the per- 
petual side-street, the sting of blind fogs,—and then, to prove 
our argument, ask him a question. Ask him whether, granting 
that money has to be made, and that he must of necessity 
spend half of every day where he now is, he would not 
choose that the other half should be spent under the con- 
ditions of the country life he has led in the past. Of 
course, there is only one answer. But, equally of course, it 
is true that you could not offer him what you suggest to 
him. Still, if you could offer him only part of what you 
suggest, would he not take it? And the frame of mind in 
which he takes your offer is surely the real apolog/a pro wiia 
suburband,—if sensible men believed such were needed. 

He cannot get everything, but he takes what he can get. 
Even as things are he can get a good deal. Half-an-hour's 
railway journey—an hour spent in the train out of the day of 
twenty-four—brings him down toa road of gardens instead 


of a road of houses. The gardens are small, no doubt, as the 
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aeeueamell but the gardens are there. And if we have 
taken as the extreme case we spoke of as needed the man 
who has been used to the atmosphere of large gardens, of 
heather and hillside and river, still there is, we think, a sort 
of desidervcum of the land deep somewhere in the hearts of 
most English people, and our extreme case is meant to typify 
in exaggeration the general desire of others. If it pleases an 
average London business man to be able to come back from 
Bedford Row or Mincing Lane to the pruning of roses at 
Brockwell Park or Beckenham, and if he cannot live further 
away from the Monument than, say, Richmond, can any 
Englishman laugh at him sincerely ? More, if he can add to 
the possibilities of his life the contemplation of the ferns and 
sands of Hampstead Heath, or the peace of the wonderful 
sweeps of the Kew lawns, has he not, after all, something 
really valuable to put to his account,—something, perhaps, 
even better than the man who is content with the reflection 
that “he has dined to-day”? He is, of course, limited. 
He cannot go every night to a theatre without the 
discomfort of travelling; he cannot always—most blissful 
of resources—call a hansom cab. But even to-day he, in 
Ealing, Chiswick, Norwood, Twickenham, has the engineer, 
if not the cabman, on his side,—the engineer who will 
help him in the days to come far more than he can 
help the man nearer Charing Cross. Within the next few 
years the engineer will run his electric railways and tramways 
to pass within a hundred yards of his door, and he will he 
transported quietly, quickly, and cleanly from his suburban 
garden, his trees, and his pure air to the telephones of the 
office, and quietly, quickly, and cleanly back again, while his 
partner, who prefers the town, will have still to be content 
with the omnibus and the “Inner Circle.” Or if he lives near 
the river, he may look forward—why should he not, for the 
river can yet be made into a highway, and some day will be 





made so?—to an electric steamer, capaciously decked and | 


salooned, in which he can breakfast leisurely at nine o'clock 
on a summer's working day, and in which he can get the 
oxygen he needs after a day’s writing and bargaining on the 
return passage in the evening. He will get it all some day,— 
let him keep to his suburban garden. It is only the lack of 
facilities of transport which prevents him even now from 
enjoying to the full all that the out-and-out town-dweller 
enjoys; when those facilities increase, as they will increase, 
the word “suburbs” will, of course, mean more. But mean- 
while he is in the right place; he should not be afraid of the 
word “suburban.” 





THE CARRION CROW. 


HOSE familiar with the valley of the Thames and with 
the wild population both of the riverside and of the 
adjacent hills will set down the carrion crow as the typical 
resident bird of the whole district. On the London Thames 
as high as Teddington it keeps mainly to the line of the river 
itself; on the river-banks and in the market gardens and 
meadows it finds abundant food, while the elms of large 
suburban residences give it both shelter and a safe nesting 
place. The bird is also commonly mistaken for a rook, and 
so shares the privileges of those popular birds. Higher up 
the river it swarms all along the Oxfordshire and Berkshire 
banks where not killed down by keepers, and a perfect army 
of them has for years invaded and been settled in the elm- 
bordered meadows of the Vale of the White Horse. Thence it 
has spread on to the Downs, where since the gradual aban- 
donment of cultivation on the highest ground, and the 
Temoval of the scattered population of carters and keepers 
from a very large area, it now bas matters all its own 
way. But it always haunted these heights, as the name 
“Crow Down” recurring more than once on the Ordnance 
maps shows. The “Crow Down”’ with which the writer is 
best acquainted is on the very high wild land north of 
Lambourn. There the crows have grown so confident that a 
nest was found in a thorn bush not ten feet high, at a place 
called Worm Hill, a good old Saxon name denoting that 
snakes abound there. There is no doubt that the crows kill 
and eat the young snakes, one having been seen carrying a 
snake in its beak recently. 
The habits of 


the carrion crow are so independent 


and peculiar, and its resourcefulness so great, that it 
is not to be wondered at that it holds its own well 





within and around London, while the rook is gradually 
being edged out. It is generally regarded as a criminal bird, 
which it is to some extent in the spring. From that point of 
view the following facts may be cited against the crow. He 
is keenly on the look-out for all kinds of eggs about the time 
that his own nest is building. Consequently he isa real enemy 
to pheasants, wild ducks, plovers, moorhens, and other birds 
which lay in open places before there is cover. Nothing is 
more exasperating than these exploits to people who 
know where birds are nesting on their property, and 
wish to see them hatch safely. A wild duck’s nest 
in a large copse was found by some persons picking 
primroses. In that copse was a crow’s nest. The crows 
found out that the primrose-pickers had discovered some- 
thing interesting, and a few hours later the “Quirk! 
quirk!” of the crows announced that they were enjoying life 
to an unusual degree. It was found that they had removed 
all seven eggs from the duck’snest. In an adjacent reclaimed 
harbour they took the eggs of ducks, plovers, redshanks, and 
even larks. In the Vale of the White Horse they seem to take 
most of the early wild pheasants’ eggs, besides stealing hens’ 
eggs from round the farms. They are particularly fond of 
hunting down the sides of streams and canals in the early 
morning, where they find three dainties to which they are 
particularly partial,—moorhens’ eggs, frogs, and fresh-water 
mussels, They swallow the frogs in sitv, and carry the 
moorhens’ eggs and mussels off to some adjacent post to eat 
them comfortably. The shells of both eggs and mussels litter 
the ground under these dinner-tables. In Holland they are 
so mischievous that little “ duck-houses ” are made by the side 
of all the ornamental canals in private grounds for the ducks 
to nest in, a convenience of which they, being sensible birds, 
avail themselves, ‘These duck-houses, or laying bowers, are 
still regularly made by the half-moon canal at Hampton 
Court, a survival probably of the days of William of Orange’s 
Dutch gardeners. 

During the day they are very quiet birds, keeping much 
to the trees; but towards evening in March and April their 
disagreeable croaking caw may be heard from all quarters 
where they are numerous. Just at dusk they become less 
wary than in the day. The writer for many years used to 
organise a few evening “ drives” of the crows to try to thin 
them down before their ravenous families were hatched. Several 
“guns” used to hide in different parts of the valley near their 
nests, and on to this “ blockhouse line” the crows were driven. 
A few were generally shot before they discovered the plot. 
Solicitude for the nest seldom leads them into danger, but one 
pair met their fate in this way. The first bird came flying to 
the nest, in which there were eggs, as soon as a shot was heard 
in the distance. It was killed, and hardly had the sparks of 
the flash disappeared when the other bird dropped down out 
of the gloom straight on to the eggs and met the same fate. 
Forty young chickens were taken by a pair of crows from a 
farm in one spring. It was objected by some young ladies 
who were interested in the farm that the crows were “such 
sneaks.” They used to come at luncheon-time up a line of 
trees extending from the wood to the farm. They were not 
in the least afraid of any one with a cart, apparently knowing 
that the horse could not be left, but would go straight for the 
chicken yard. A pair of sparrow-hawks near would seize a 
chicken now and then, but in a bold way as if they hada 
right to it. A few crows contrive to nest in Kensington 
Gardens. In the early morning they always hunt the west 
bank of the Long Water, and are credited with taking a good 
many ducks’ eggs, as well as ducklings. 

Crows make one of the best nests constructed by the larger 
English birds. Usually it is placed, not out on the smal] 
branches, where rooks prefer to build, but on the fork made 
by a large bough starting from the main trunk. This aids in 
concealment, and is a protection against shot, though probably 
the birds do not reckon on this contingency. The bottom of 
the nest is made of large dead sticks. Upon and between 
these smaller twigs, often torn off green from willow and elm 
trees, or stolen from faggots of recent cutting, are laid and 
woven. Then a fine deep basin is made, woven of roots, grass, 
and some wiry stalk like esparto, the secret of where to find 
which seems a special possession of crows, and on this often a 
lining of bits of sheep’s wool and cow's hair. There are some- 
times as many as six eggs, and rarely less than four. They 
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are quite beautiful objects, of a bright blue-green marked 
variously, but in a very decorative way, with blotches and 
smears of olive and blackish-brown. Twoor three clutches of 
these eggs, with some of the splendid purple-red kestrels’ 
eggs, and sparrow-hawks of bluish-white, blotched with 
rich chestnut, make a very handsome show after a day's 
bird-nesting on the hills. The eggs are laid very eatly, 
sometimes by the first week in April. A nest recently 
analysed consisted mainly of green ash taken from faggots 
and cuttings in the wood. One piece was a yard long, and as 
thick at the base as the little finger. The lining was felted 
with cow's hair, and quite impenetrable to shot. These nests 
last for years, and often have a series of tenants, kestrels, 
squirrels, brown owls, or hobbies. If the first nest is 
destroyed, the crow makes another. In his conjugal rela- 
tions the carrion crow is a model bird. He pairs for life, and 
is inseparable from his mate. If one croaks, the other 
answers instantly, but usually they keep within sight of one 
another all day. Inthe evening the pair, seldom more than 
a few yards apart, may be seen hunting diligently in the 
meadows for slugs, which, so long as the weather is not too 
dry, form the regular supper of the birds. 


A remarkable instance of the crow’s courage in defence of its 
mate occurred some years ago on Salisbury Plain when a party 
were out rook-hawking. A falcon was flown at one of a pair 
of crows on favourable open ground. The two birds mounted 
in the usual spiral until the falcon stooped, bound to the 
crow, and the pair came to the ground together. Just as the 
horseman rode in to take up the hawk the other crow 
descended straight upon the falcon, knocked her off its 
prostrate mate, and the two flew off together to cover before 
the falcon had realised whence the onset came. This 
crow not only showed great courage in facing both the 
falcon and the sportsman, but timed its interference with the 
greatest judgment and precision. Probably a tame crow 
would make an amusing pet. Its intelligence must be very 
considerable, though the shape of its head does not so clearly 
indicate brains, as does that of a raven. Among the crows 
which haunt the banks of the London river there are some 
highly educated pairs. One has maintained itself on the 
reach opposite Ham House for thirteen years, if the evidence 
used to identify them is trustworthy. These birds were noticed 
at that distance of time ago to have learnt to pick up food 
floating on the water. To see a big black crow hovering 
like «a gull, and picking up bread from the bosom of the 
Thames, is so unusual that it always excites remark, and 
the writer was informed only last summer that these 
Ham House crows were seen doing this constantly. Not 
many years ago a crow nested in a plane tree in St. 


Paul's Churchyard, and a pair also reside on the island in | 


Battersea Park. But the great headquarters of London 
crows are the grounds of Ranelagh, and the reservoirs and 
market gardens of Barnes and Chiswick. They flock to the 
manure heaps in the latter, where the gulls now join them, 
and several pairs spend all day nearly all the year round on 
the reservoir banks at Barnes, and on Chiswick Eyot. The 
Eyot crows seem to find « good living there, and never leave 
it till their young, which are annually hatched in a 
tree at some distance on the Middlesex side, can fly. But 
the crows haunting the great Barnes reservoirs, where the 
tufted ducks now assemble in winter, are a bad lot. Last 
winter they were seen to single out and attack any gull 
separated from the flock which usually came there to roost. 
A sick or wounded gull was soon caught, killed, and eaten, 
the small black-headed gulls being no match for the crows. 
It was characteristic of their cunning that by the river itself 
they did not molest the gulls. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





THREE SOUTH AFRICAN QUESTIONS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF TIIE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The parent who watches day by day the growth of a 
child is often precluded, by reason of accustomed vision, from 
observing accurately the marked periods of development. 
Not so the family friend who sees the child at intervals; for 
periods of absence clearly define to him the stages of progress. 
As with human life, so with that of a country ; a man, though 











= . | 
he may lack experience born of continual contact, may 


nevertheless be in a fair position to judge of its fortune, 
This, Sir, must be my excuse for venturing to trouble you 
with a letter on the present position in South Africa. Slow 
as it may seem, the war has indeed progressed since the close 
of November, 1900. Then trains were weekiy derailed; now 
four months have gone by without a single instance of one 
being thrown off the line.* Then “ hard tack” was the diet 
of the soldier, now canteens in the villages are the order of 
the day. Then commandeering was the practice, now com. 
merce is the law. Should victory continue to march as per- 
sistently as it has done of late, we may well look forward {o 
the war being terminated by the close of the ensuing winter 
(z.e., end of October). Where the Boers can now muster four 
or five hundred strong they will be able to gather at the 
rendezvous only forty or fifty men; where the enemy can 
muster the latter number now they will not; be able to put 
in an appearance at all, 

In this prophecy there appears little need for pessimism, 
The British people may be tired of the war, but they possess 
the means and the determination to see the thing through, 
Any failure to spurt at the finish of the long race would put 
a disastrous end to our Imperial policy. To hearken to terms 
of conciliation may be very well, but until those who are now 
fighting against us know when they are beaten there must be 
no cessation of the battle. On this condition alone will be 
secured the lasting peace of South Africa. To suppose that 
when the Mauser has become silent there will be no 
further trouble would be the greatest of errors, for 
hand-in-hand with the gradual resumption of peace the 
minds of men will turn from those strategic difliculties 
which oppese Lord Kitchener to those of a political 
character which confront Lord Milner. The most pressing of 
these difficulties, perhaps, is the language question. There 
are few things in this world which keep nations so far apart 
as astrange tongue. It was because men could not under- 
stand one another that the Tower of Babel fell, On the 
cessation of the war, and whilst South Africa is still in the 
military grasp, English should be proclaimed as the one and 
only language officially recognised south of the Zambesi, 
Dutch, except for religious observances, should be prohibited 
from use in addressing the Houses of Parliament and from 
being spoken by officials of the Government in the perform. 
ance of their duties. Second undoubtedly in importance is 
the native question, which, though in name symbolising but 
one difficulty, refers in the abstract to three,—the liquor 
question, the labour question, and native polygamy. 


It must be understood that the native is inferior in every 
way to the white man, and that though he may have absolute 
freedom of person under British rule, he must not at present 
enjoy the franctise. The native must be taken in the spirit 
of a child and legislated for accordingly : things which are 
not good for him he must not be allowed to have, for the 
simple reason that while still living in a semi-savage condition 
he knows but the animal cravings for self-satisfaction. It 
would never do, while black is in vast preponderance over 
white, to risk the future of South Africa through want of 
wise legislation. The prohibition under martial law of the 
sale of liquor to natives has proved most beneficial, therefore 
when the war is over it should still remain a sine qué non that 
the sale of liquor to natives shall be an offence in the eyes of 
the Magistrate. The labour difficulty is very much harder to 
solve. The ordinary South African native knows not the 
dignity of toil and will not apply himself to work. The 
coloured man requires no luxury, his food is simple; in a land 
of sub-tropical climate, and of vast extent, everything neces- 
sary is provided at his door. What little labour may be required 
is performed by his womankind, for this, in the savage’s 
opinion, is the sole use of a wife; such things as household 
duties and the bringing up of a family never enter his head. 
If Africa is to be developed this delusion cannot continue. 
Having accepted the responsibilities of Empire, it would not 
be worthy of British policy to allow the land and people to 
remain in idleness. The native must be made to work, and 
there appear but three ways of accomplishing this. One is 
to bring into force a Labour Conscription Act, by whieh it 
shall be enacted that every kraal or location must furnish per 





* “ To-day the fast weekly express to Johannesburg resumes running after @ 
lapse of two and a half years.”—Extract Daily Press, 
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pum so many labourers for agricultural, mining, or indus- 
trial purposes. The services of these men would, of course, be 
paid for, put at a rate lower than that extant in the voluntary 
labour market. 

The organisation required for carrying into effect such 
legislation would of necessity be great, and therefore ex- 
pensive; but the results of the labour extorted would amply 
repay the money laid forth. Requisitioned labour seems a 
more favoured method than that which has sometimes been 
suggested for making the native industrious: viz., to educate 

him, so that by progressive civilisation his wants may in- 
crease, and correspondingly his need for money, which 
yemunerative work can alone supply. The educated native 
always drifts to the town, and it is an accopted fact that town 
life and civilisation have done the Kaffir and the Zulu no 
good. The third way of solving the labour difficulty, 
which has much to recommend it, is the imposition of a Hut- 
tax. It is well known that the native enjoys polygamy, and 
that he looks upon the acquisition of a wife more from the 
point of view of a dower in oxen than a matter of love, and 
therefore a tax might be judiciously imposed in an increasing 
amount on every additional wife’s hut beyond that of the 
first.* By this means the great progenity of the black races 
would be curbed, though never in any way threatened with 
extinction. Ifthe tax were sufficiently heavy, the savage would 
find it the wiser policy, as well as the more economical, to 
reduce the number of his women slaves; and since the needs 
of life would remain as ever the same, he himself would be 
compelled to work. The question of labour, however, will 
never be satisfactorily solved until there is a large working 
white population in South Africa. This does not refer to 
settlement in the cities, but to settlement on the land. The 
class of Colonist required is not that which will find its way 
jnto the mining camp or the Stock Exchange, but which will 
rest content with the cultivation of the soil. 

The difficulties of a Colonist scheme are twofold. The 
first is, where are the right sort of men and women to come 
from? And the second is, how are they to be settled upon 
the land? From an Imperial point of view, it is wrong to 
look to Australia and Canada to supply the needed personnel. 
Those countries require “ youth” every bit as much as South 
Africa; and therefore they cannot be expected quietly to 
acquiesce in a constant drain of young men from their back 
blocks or their ranches. Moreover, what temptation is there 
that will induce such men to leave homes where markets are 
fast developing for a landas yet bare in railways and harassed 
by droughts and pests? Far better they should stay where 
they are than risk their fortunes by gambling in mining 
shares. To look to the Army for the supply is useless, 
Excellent men as our soldiers are, they make but poor 


Colonists, because during the years of life soldiers devote to | 


the Service they lose the habit of working with their hands; 
and further, through being quartered in towns, they become 
imbued with a desire for sociability, a thing not in keeping 
with the lonely life of the Colonies. Many members of the 
Auxiliary Forces are the right sort for South Africa; but it 
is not likely they can be obtained in sufficient numbers. The 
majority of the youthful farming class in the United Kingdom 
work on their fathers’ farms; if they cease to do this 
labourers must be hired in their stead; consequently in 
these days of increasing taxation and agricultural depres- 
sion the idea of emigration is not likely to find favour in their 
homes. Colonisation, to bear fruit, must be constant, not 
done once and forever, but a steady supply of fresh blood 
maintained through all time. This can alone be secured by 
training, not by seeking for the ready-made pioneer. 

A good basis on which to rear young Colonists would be for 
the Corporations of all large cities at home to maintain a 
municipal farming estate, this place to have affiliated with 
it a free veterinary, a stud for horses, and a stock-breeding 
establishment; also to be in possession of all patterns 
(including the latest) of agricultural and farming appliances. | 
To this school young men of the city desirous of living a | 
Colonial life, and of respectable parentage, should be allowed 
to come and serve a farming apprenticeship. After two or 
three years of a practical education in riding, driving, 
ploughing, shoeing, shearing, and harvesting, Xc., “ the young 








* Suggested by the Rev. J. Darragh, of Johannesburg, in a monthly 
Fazine, 


ideas” should be granted by the Government a free kit and a 
passage to South Africa. On arrival the Colonial authorities 
should take charge of the “new chums,” and apprentice them 
to a further short term of service under the care of specially 
selected farmers. After this was completed they might be 
offered facilities for settling in groups on small holdings 
within Government irrigated districts. It should be under- 
stood that while serving apprenticeship at home service 
with some Yeomanry regiment was obligatory. The 
scheme ought to prove nearly self-supporting, since the 
estates should be eligible for technical education grants, and 
should reap a fair profit on the produce of the soil. In South 
Africa the money for advancement to the young settlers on the 
credit of the Government should be forthcoming in the shape of 
a Dividend-tax on the country,—that is to say, a tax might be 
levied according to scale on the profits made annually by 
individuals on money invested in mining concerns. The 
greater the percentage of profits made the heavier the tax 
should be. It is only right that the capitalist who bleeds the 
ground should infuse into it new life,—Salus populi suprema 
lex. 

The three great political questions above dwelt upon may 
perhaps at the present time loom more large than others; 
but they by no means comprise all the difficulties which con- 
front the statesmen of South Africa. Ina land where the 
future promises to be great, where the development is rapid, 
it would indeed be strange if difficulties did not crop up. 
Perhaps it is well they do, for without opposition legislation 
and statecraft lose all interest, and lack of public interest is 
the stagnation of a country.—I am, Sir, &c., GRAHAM, 

Durban, Natal, February 26th. 


[We publish Lord Graham's interesting and suggestive 
letter, but we must express strong dissent from many of his 
views. We agree that till self-government is restored English 
should be the official language, but we would do nothing to 
persecute the Dutch tongue. As to the native, we agree fully 
about the liquor prohibition; but nothing in the nature of 
forced labour, which is the very worst form of slavery, should 
be tolerated. His settler suggestions are interesting, and we 
do not see why teaching the art of colonisation is not a form 
of technical education which could be established in the 
United Kingdom. We cannot open our columns to any dis- 
cussion of Lord Graham’s three points.—Ep. Spectator.] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE “SPECTATOR” PRIZE AT BISLEY. 
(To THE EDIron OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As several persons have expressed the opinion re the 
Spectator Competition at Bisley that Volunteers ought not 
to compete, allow me as a civilian rifleman to say that any- 
thing so unsportsmanlike as a wish to exclude Volunteers is 
by no means general among us. The Volunteers—the best 
of them—shoot better than we civilians, and no wonder. We 
are new to the game, but when we have had a few years’ 
practice let the Volunteers look to their laurels. It is in the 
interest of the Volunteers that rifle clubs are mostly wanted ; 
it would be the greatest mistake to discourage these from 
joining us. As far as my experience goes, the average 
Volunteer is no better shot than the average civilian; 
it is only those who have for years been “shooting men” 
whose competition we beginners have any cause to fear, 
and in due time we will be even with these. In the 
Spectator teams which, like ours, were selected by com- 





petition amongst all members, I should like to know the pro- 
portion of Volunteers. We sent but two; the other three 
members of the team and the spare man were all civilians, and 
our present challenge prize-holder is a civilian. A veform 
which would be welcome to all would be a better definition of 
a “tiro.” To begin with, as in all other sports, professionals 
should be excluded. A man whose daily bread ‘is earned by 
the rifle, and who has unlimited shooting at no expense to 
himself, is hardly a fair competitor in a “ tiro” competition. 
I would venture to suggest, therefore, that a “tiro” 
should be one who is not connected with the testing 
or manufacture of rifles. Then, again, as the definition 
now stands a man may be the best shot in India or the 
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Colonies—or in England for the matter of that—but if he 
has not won £2 at Bisley or Wimbledon he is a “tiro.” 
Could not winners at other important meetings be recog- 
nised? Since the subject is being freely discussed in the 
rifle-club Press, I venture to throw out these suggestions, and 
to hope that no such step as the exclusion of Volunteers as 
Volunteers should betaken. All must deprecate the jealousy, 
where it exists, of Volunteers against the rifle clubs. Cases 
are not wanting where the short-sighted policy on the part of 
Volunteers has spoilt the formation of good clubs. The rifle- 
club movement must vastly increase the efficiency of the 
Volunteer Forces by teaching their recruits to shoot both 


before and after enrolment, as well as by cultivating a desire | 


to join these forces. To this end both bodies should work in 
harmony, and by all means meet as sportsmen in the same 
friendly competitions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bryan Hook, 
Hon. Sec. Beefold’s Rifie Club, Farnham. 

[We gladly publish our correspondent’s timely and well- 
informed letter, and agree with his sound remarks about 
Volunteers and rifle clubs. When originally framing the 
rules for competition for the Spectator Prize at Bisley we were 
most careful to make Volunteers eligible, and though the 
demand for their exclusion has been pressed upon us, we have 
no intention of altering the rules, but shall maintain the full 
rights of Volunteer members of rifle clubs. A man does not 
cease to be a civilian by becoming a Volunteer. We want to 
see as many rifle-club members as possible join the Volun- 
teers, and believe that these clubs may and will and ought to 
become recruiting grounds for the Volunteers. As to the 
“tiro” definition, we see no reason to alter the rules. A good 
professional shot is almost certain to become a Bisley 
winner sooner or later. Again, we cannot agree that those 
engaged in the manufacture of rifles ought to be excluded. 
The Birmingham Club team, which won the Spectator 
Prize last year, contained, we have no doubt, persons con- 
nected with the manufacture of guns, but they showed no 
proficiency so great as to make competition with them hope- 
less. The Leatherhead Club was an excellent second. We 
want as free a competition and as little disqualification as 
possible. We may take this opportunity to point out that 
this year there will be a second and a third prize given in the 
Spectator Rifle-Club Competition.—Eb. Spectator. | 





“HEBRON” IN BROWNING’S “SAUL.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r.—There is a perplexing use of the name “ Hebron” in 
Browning's “Saul ”’ :— 
“For I wake in the grey dewy covert, while Hebron upheaves 

The dawn struggling with night on his shoulder, and Kidron 

retrieves 

Siow the damage of yesterday’s sunshine.” 
It would seem that Hebron is regarded here as a mountain, 
but the Hebron of Jewish history and geography is nota 
mountain but a city. In Mr. Augustine Birrell’s two-volume 
edition of Browning’s works, of which the editor modestly 
observes that “it makes no pretence to be critical,” the three 
notes to “Saul” explain (1) that the jerboa is “the jump- 
ing hare”; (2) that Kidron is “a brook in [sic] Jeru- 
salem”; and (3) that Hebron was “one of the three cities 
of refuge.” How the fact that Hebron was a city of refuge 
accounts for its having a shoulder on which it can upheave the 
dawn is not obvious; but I see that the pleasant editor 
some weeks ago was amusing his hearers by confessing that he 
never knew what “the welkin” is. Hebron had a mountain 
before it, for when Samson upheaved on his shoulder the 
gate of Gaza, and the two posts, he carried them, “ bar and 
all, to the top of the mountain that is before Hebron.” But 
the city was itself in a valley; “it is situated in a shallow 
valley, surrounded by rocky bills,” and an adjoining hill 
or mountain could hardly be described as Hebron’s shoulder. 
I suppose that Browning, who is generally careful and 
accurate in his innumerable allusions, forgot that Hebron was 
a city, and—possibly thinking of Hermon—fancied it to be a 
mountain. And what sets me on writing to-day is that I see 
in the March number of Good Words that Mr. Stopford 
Brooke follows Browning into the same error. After referring 
to the mountain which held “ a year’s snow bound about for a 
breastplate,” and suddenly ieft grasp of the sheet, he adds; 
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“And Hebron carries himself in the same giant fashion” 


(p. 186). Is there any alternative to the conclusion that 
Browning and the divine who comments on him have fallen 
into a mistake about Hebron ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. LLEWELYN Davigs, 


[Surely Browning wrote or meant “Hermon,” and forgot to 
correct his proof. Those who have ridden under Hermon 
when journeying from Jerusalem to Damascus, and marked 
that giant shoulder which holds the snow even at the very 
end of a Syrian summer, cannut doubt the reference. Brown- 


| Ing was never in the Holy Land, but must have read many 


books of travel and talked with plenty of travellers, and few 
travellers return from Syria without having been deeply 
impressed by the might and majesty of Hermon,—a true king 
of mountains.—Ep. Spectator. ] 4 





WHERE THE BIRDS COME FROM. 
[To tHE Epitor oF THE “ SpEctarTor.’’] 
Srr,—In the article on this subject in your issue of 
March 22nd it is stated that it would be interesting to know if 
the cuckoo gives the same call when in Natal as it does in 
England, that is, presuming it migrates to the former when 
leaving the latter. To be in a position to express a reliable 
opinion a person ought to be able to say he had actually 
seen cuckoos in Natal. I cannot do so, but having lived for 
ten years at Nottingham Road, which is one of the best 
watered and wooded districts of the Colony, and living in a 
house surrounded with blue-gums, apple trees, and hundreds of 
peach trees, I could not have failed to have heard the distinct 
and unique cry of the cuckoo if the bird in that part of the 
world emitted the same sound as it does in England; but on 
no occasion did Ido so. Swallows were our annual visitors, 
and two pairs nested regularly above the door in the 
verandah; the bunch never exceeded three or four nests, 
Ringdoves made their nests in the willow trees, and their 
cooing was the same as in England.—I am, Sir, &e., 
James B. SHERRIN, 
67 St. Stephen’s Avenue, Shepherd's Bush. 





THE USE OF THE BICYCLE IN THE ARMY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—A propos of “Linesman’s” recent plea for the use of 
the bicycle in the Army, it is interesting to note that Keats 
in 1819 contemplates such a contingency. ‘The nothing of 
the day,” he writes to his brother George, “is a machine 
called the velocipede. It is a wheel carriage to ride cock- 
horse upon, sitting astride and pushing it along with the toes 
—a rudder wheel in hand—they will go seven miles an hour— 
a handsome gelding will come to eight guineas; however they 
will soon be cheaper, unless the Army takes to them.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., Wm. Brack, 
22 Livingstone Place, Edinburgh. 





CONFISCATIONS IN THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I have several times seen it stated by correspondents 
of yours that after the suppression of our great rebellion, in 
1865, we made wholesale confiscations of rebel property. 
What extraordinary news! By our Federalsystem there can 
be no confiscation of estates except on conviction of treason. 
Now the Government of the United States has never con- 
victed man, woman, or child of treason. Aaron Burr was 
tried once for treason, but acquitted. Jefferson Davis was 
jndicted for treason, but released without trial. Some sixty 
or eighty persons in Pennsylvania were once indicted for 
treason as having set free some fugitive slaves, bus3the Court 
quashed the proceedings as illegal. Where then did the con- 
fiscations come in¥ Had there been any confiscations they 
must soon have lapsed, as our Constitution strictly enjoins 
the restoration of such estates to the heirs on the death of 
the persons attainted. But as there has never been a con- 
viction of treason under Federal law, there bas never been a 
confiscation under Federal law. Can it be that your corre- 
spondents have vaguely had in mind sales of Southern estates 
for non-payment of Federal taxes? That would not be con- 
fiscation ; besides that, among the multitudinous complaints 
from the South (many very well founded), I have never once 


seen such sales mentioned as a grievance. I conclude, there- 
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fore, that they must have been few. The most noted one: 
that of the Lee Estate, opposite Washington, was annulled by 
the Supreme Court. Sometimes things are known abroad 
that are overlooked at home. Pray what portentous fact of 
our history, unknown to a citizen of seventy-five, have your 
correspondents in mind?—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHARLES C. STARBUCK. 
Andover, Mass., U.S.A. 


[We are much obliged for our correspondent’s useful cor- 
rection. The facts that support his statements are given ina 
correspondence published in the Times of Wednesday. 
But though there were no confiscations after sentence of 
treason, there was, we take it, a very great deal of virtual 
confiscation in pursuance of the President's war powers. The 
liberation of the slaves was theoretically an act of confiscation, 


though of property which ought never to have existed. The | what may be postulated about it), then I think Canon Body’s 


seizing of cotton was a true and most legitimate act of con- 


fication. The most active Federal generals in the field— 


Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan—unless we are greatly mis- | 


taken, constantly seized and made use of the property of 
rebels.—Ep. Spectator. | 





DRILL IN SWISS ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPKCTATOR.’’} 
Srr,—One feature in the training of the Swiss citizen has 


Mr. Coulton, entitled “A Strong Army in a Free State,” 


quoted by Mr. Horsfall in the Spectator of March 22nd. I | 


refer to the systematic training in drill and shooting given 
in the Swiss secondary schools. This training, though not 


obligatory under the Federal law, is practically almost | 


universal, as the Government, recognising its importance, 


gives substantial financial assistance for the provision of | 


ammunition, rifles, &c., and it is carried out on the lines 
laid down by the military authorities. 
“Instructions Issued to the Cantonal Schools” in Zurich 
we read that “the military exercises are to be con- 
sidered as a preparation for future service in the Army, 
and strict military exactitude must therefore be aimed at.” 
It is left to the Managing Board of each secondary school to 
decide whether instruction in shooting shall be given or not, 
but if such instruction is introduced, it becomes part of the 
school curriculum and is compulsory for every boy not 
physically unfit, from the age of fourteen upwards. The 
elementary instruction is given with the crossbow, and every 
boy must have mastered that weapon before he is promoted 
to the use of the rifle. Itis interesting to note—in view of 
future developments of our educational system—that a free 
and non-military nation regards this early training as “ the 
only businesslike way of carrying out what isas important an 
element in the national education as the ‘three R’s’ them- 
selves.”’—I am, Sir, &e., 
Marion CHADWICK. 
11 Airlie Gardens, Campden Hill, W. 





THE STUDY OF ST. FRANCIS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have been asked by M. Paul Sabatier to make known 
to all lovers of St. Francis that a new Society is being formed 
of all students of the Saint, and of others who have no time 
for study but are interested in all that concerns him. 
ealled “Société Internationale d'Etudes Franciscaine,” 
has its headquarters at Assisi. 
any one a copy of the prospectus.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JAMES ADDERLEY. 
St. Mark's Vicarage, Marylebone Road, N.W. 





GRACE. 


[To THs Epitor or THR ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 


It is | 
and | 


On application I will send | 


In Section 6 of the | 


} 
| 
only received a passing notice in the instructive pamphlet by | 


Him was life,” and “that no man is wholly destitute of the 
illumination of ‘the Light,’” is fully developed by Bishop 
Westcott in his commentaries on the Gospel and Epistles of 
St. John. It was one on which he delighted to dwell, and in 
which might be found the secret of the wonderful reverence 
for individuals of all creeds and all races by which he was 
characterised. Those of us who attended his lectures on Pre- 
Christian Religions at Cambridge will never forget the joy 
which illuminated his face as he told us of some strikingly 
Christian thought he had discovered in their Scriptures. It was, 
he said, a witness to the truth that “there was the Light, the 
true Light, which lighteth every man, coming into the world.” 
—I an, Sir, Xe., CANTAB. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—If the question be What is grace? (as distinct from 





' is one that deserves to rank among great definitions. He 
| says that it is the life of God communicated to the soul of man. 
| It is, of course, the answer of a theologian; but in its own 
| order I venture to think that it could hardly be bettered for 
| breadth and exactness.—I am, Sir, &c., C. 





“COMPULSORY VOLUNTEERING.” 
(To tue Epitor or Tue “Spectator.” } 
| Str,—The Head-Master of Loretto, writing to you on “ Com- 
pulsory Volunteering” in the Spectator of March 22nd, says 
in criticising the dress of Volunteers: “In compliance with 
| a representation from the Lads’ Drill Association, the War 
| Office has sanctioned a loose Norfolk jacket and free and 
open neck for Cadet corps. But I have only heard as yet of 
| it being adopted by one British school.’”’ I do not know to 
| what school your correspondent refers, but it may interest 
| him to know that a Cadet corps attached to the 3rd Vol. 
Batn. Norfolk Regiment, recently instituted at Gresham's 
| School, Holt, is dressed in a Norfolk jacket with loose roll 
collar, knickers, puttees, and slouch hat. As a member of 
the corps I can testify to the comfort and coolness of this 
uniform. I may also add that we have discarded bayonets 
for the boys on the score of lightness, and have also got rid 
of the heavy leather belts and pouches by adopting a 
bandolier of webbing. May we not hope and expect that 
other school corps which may be formed in the future will 
be as sensibly attired >—I am, Sir, &e., J. R. Ecctrezs. 
Greshain’s School, Holt. 





LETTERS FROM MAZZINI. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—We should esteem it a favour if you could mention 
that Mr. Bolton King is now engaged upon a biography of 
Mazzini, and will be grateful if any one in possession of 
letters from Mazzini himself or bearing upon his life in 
England will allow them to be used. Communications 
should be addressed to B. King, Gaydon, Warwick.—We 
are, Sir, &c., J. M. Dent anp Co. 
29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 


POETRY. 


—_——_»— 











APRIL. 
Ox! met ye April on your way— 
And was she grave or was she gay— 
Saw ye a primrose chaplet fair— 
Upon her tangled, wind-tossed hair? 


And had she on a kirtle green, 
The sweetest robe was ever seen ? 





Str,—In reference to your article on “ Grace”’ in the Spee- 
tator for March 29th, will you allow me to make the following | 


quotation from Archbishop Benson’s diary (us given in his 
Life, Vol. IL, p. 222) ?—* Talking of Cyprian and Augustine 
he [Brooke Foss Westcott, afterwards Bishop of Durham] said 


that the dispute about grace, works done before grace, Xc., 


vanished in the fuller light of the thought that nothing could 
have substantive existence by itself—that whatever isolates 


itself from souree of light and life must be dead— dead | 
This thought, that ‘that which hath been made in | 


works,’ ” 


Oh! met ye April on your way, 
With eyes like dove’s breast meek and grey ? 


Yes, I met April on my way, 

Part morrow and part yesterday— 
And she went laughing, she was sad— 
Wayward and pensive, grave and glad. 


The fluttering fabric of her gown— 
Was emerald green, in shadow brown, 
Soft grey as dove’s breast were her eyes, 
And bluest blue of summer skies! 
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Light fell her step upon the grass, 

As though a faery queen did pass; 

Ker hands were cold yet full of flowers, 
Her loose hair wet with pattering showers ! 


Strung daisies for a girdle white 
Were wound about her bosom slight— 
Yes! I met April on my way, 
And swift she stole my heart to-day ! 
Evita C. M. Darr. 








BOOKS. 


a 
BOOK-COLLECTORS.* 

THE book-collector differs in intent very little from the hunter 
of postage-stamps. It is not his business to spoil his treasures 
by opening their pages. A rash desire to look beyond the 
binding and the title-page exposes a precious book to many a 
needless danger. <A torn leaf or a blot of ink may do damage 
which is irreparable, and the most famous collectors have not 
often incurred the charge szvagely brought against one of 
“looking inside the books” which they purchase. At the 
same time, the true collector must possess a rare and special 
knowledge. He must be learned in the art of printing, and 
in the history of the great Presses which have flourished since 
Gutenberg invented movable type. He must be able to dis- 
criminate in an instant between the true and the false; 
even if he have forgotten all his classics, he must know 
which Elzevir Caesar has the wrong pagination; he must be 
quick to measure the height of a masterpiece from the Aldine 
Press. In other words, he need not be a scholar, save so far 
as the manufacture of books is concerned; but while he 
follows his craft with a proper devotion, he is the best friend 
that true scholarship will ever find. 


And what a splendid career is his if money and oppor- 
tunity aid him! No sportsman ever feels the delight of the 
chase more keenly than he. To wander among bookstalls: 
to pass an anxious finger along an unexplored shelf and to 
find thereon a curious tract, or a rare edition of a classic, is a 
joy which only the book-hunter knows. Not for him the 
solid and praiseworthy editions without which no gentleman's 
library is complete; he will not cumber his shelf with 
Clarendon or Gibbon, but if only he can discover a tall copy 
of the Pastisster Franyois printed by L. and D. Elzevir at 
Amsterdam in 1655 he will think that he has done a good 
year's work. But let it not he supposed for a moment that 
his toil is idle. The delight, of which nothing can rob him, is 
not the sole end of his enterprise. In his own despite he per- 
forms an efficient service to the world. Had it not been for 
the wealthy collectors we might have lost much of the know- 
ledge which is ours to-day. We are always bad judges of 
contemporary literature, and might let die what two years 
after our death would be priceless. Here the collector 
steps in, and esteeming a pamphlet more highly than a 
reverend history, preserves for all time what otherwise would 
be read to pieces or be burned in the fire. George Thomason 
is not commonly remembered to-day, yet had it not 
been for his energy in collecting the Civil War tracts 
we should know far less of an interesting period than we do. 
Nor was his collection made withont sacrifice or difficulty : he 
was a poor man, and being a staunch Royalist, he was in 
constant fear of losing the treasures which his economy had 
amassed. The dread of the Parliamentary Army was always 
before him :— 

“Te prevent the discovery of his tracts,” so he wrote, “ when 
the army was northwards, he packed them up in several trunks, 
and by one cr two in a week sent them to a trusty friend in 
Surry, who safely preserved them; and when the army was 
westward, and fearing their return that way, they were sent to 
London again......and s0, according as they lay near 
danger, still, by timely removing them, at a great charge, 
secured them, but continued effecting the work.” 

More than a century later the collection was purchased by 
King George III. for £500, and is now properly treasured in 
the British Museum. 


There was a time when gentlemen collected books as they 
collected wine, by a sort of obligation. Our English Kings 
x ’ 





* English Book-Colleciors. By W. Y. Fletcher, F.S.A. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co, lus. 6d.j 

















whether they were devoted to literature or not, still had a 


clear view of their duty. Edward IV. was curious both in the. 


collecting and binding of books. But Henry VII. was the 
first of our Kings who left bebind him a dignified library, 
To this Henry VIII. made large additions, being especially 
interested in the works of the Fathers. Elizabeth did not 
share her father’s taste; but James I. was most zealous in 
the collection of books. At the age of twelve he already 
possessed some six hundred volumes, and he was so prudently 
advised by his librarian that, on the death of Isaac Casaubon, 
he purchased his whole library for £250. So the Royal 
library increased, chiefly by the energy of Charles I., until 
in 1757 it was presented to the nation by George II. There. 
fore when George III. came to the throne he found himself 
without a library, and he at once set himself to repair the 
loss. Though not deeply tinctured with learning, he under. 
stood this duty of a King, and he was wise enough to ask and 
to accept the advice of Dr. Johnson and other scholars. The 
Queen, we are told, took great interest in the enterprise, and 
even went so far as to visit Holywell Street and Ludgate Hill, 
where the vendors of books kept their stalls. George IV, 
took no interest in his father’s collection, and no sooner did 
he mount the throne than he attempted to sell it to the 
Emperor of Russia. His nefarious design was frustrated by 
Lord Farnborough and Richard Heber, and the books were 
bought for the nation by Lord Liverpool. But this fact did 
not prevent the King from declaring in a letter addressed to 
the Prime Minister that he had “resolved to present the 
collection to the British nation.” 

Another great collection, which can happily never ke 
dispersed, was made by the second Earl Spencer, whose 
library first became famous by the purchase of Count 
Reviezky’s collection. This he increased with such admir- 
able judgment that Renouard described it as “ the most beauti- 
ful and richest private library in Europe.” It was select rather 
than large; in 1892, when Mrs. Rylands purchased it, it numbered 
less than forty-two thousand volumes, but it was sold for a 
quarter of a million, and is now the property of Manchester, 
Another great collector was Richard Heber, of whom Sir 
Walter Scott said that “his library and cellar are superior to 
all others in the world.” He indeed was a born collector, 
who made a catalogue at the age of eight. To him hooks 
were an absorbing passion. He would ride hundreds of 
miles to bid for one which he did not possess. Wherever 
he went he established a library. He had two in London, 
others at Oxford, Paris, Ghent, Brussels, and Antwerp; 
but the best of his books were housed at Hodnet, and 
he would often engage all the inside places of a coach 
to convey his treasures from London. It is said of him 
that he disliked the coxecombry of large-paper copies, 
which filled too much room on his shelves, and he was 
guilty not only of reading his books, but even of lend- 
ing them. “ Why you see, Sir,” he said, **no man can com- 
fortably do without three copies of a book. One he must 
have for his show copy, and he will probably Ieep it at his 
country house; another he will require for his own use and 
reference; and unless he is inelined to part with this, which 
is very inconvenient, or risk the injury of his best copy, he 
must needs have a third at the service of nis friends.’ But 
Heber was the most generous, as he was the most magnificent, 
ot book-collectors, and he cannot be matched in the history 
of the library. Such are some typical book-hunters described, 
with many others, in Mr. Fletcher's interesting volume, 
a mine of curious and accurate information which sets 
before us the plain prose of a subject whose romance must be 
sought in the pages of Dibdin and Hill Burton. 





THOMAS HARDY’S “POEMS OF THE PAST AND 
THE PRESENT.” * 
Tus collection does not, of course, mark Mr. Hardy's first 
appearance in the ranks of the poets. In 1898 he put out a 
volume entitled Wessex Poems, and other Verses, of much the 
same size and character as that before us. It differed, however, 
from the present book in that it contained thirty illustrations 
by the author and also a preface, which stated that some of 
the pieces included had previously been turned into prose 


and printed as such. Both had their significance. The illus- 





* Pocms of the Past and the Present. By Thomas Hardy. London: Harper 
and Brothers. _6s.; 
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trations showed force, character, and individuality ; but 
they were obviously not the work of an artist working in his 
proper medium. Mr. Hardy’s poems display, if not so con- 
spicuously, the same defect. Poetry is not his proper medium. 
He is not at home, he does not move easily, in it. Mr. Hardy 
undoubtedly has genius; he is a master of fiction. And 
poetry is a kind of fiction. Dante, indeed, defined it as being 
fiction, but “fiction set to music,” the music, that is, of 
language. Mr. Hardy is a master of fiction, but not a master 





of music. 


Not that he has no music, for he has at times a 

haunting rhythm and a wild, eerie, melancholy timbre and 

ring all of his own. But either he is not certain of his 

effects, or else he deliberately chooses to be harsh and rough, 

uncouth and uncanny, and thinks that his style suits his 

theme. “Did you ask dulcet rhymes from me?” he would 

very likely say, ironically, with Walt Whitman. The reader 

certainly gets neither dulcet rhymes nor dulcet themes from 

Mr. Hardy. For in his poetry as in his prose; nay, in his 

poetry even more than in his prose, Mr. Hardy seems to prefer 

the unpleasant to the pleasant, the ugly to the fair. He is 

yery much of what is calleda realist. That is tosay, he prefers 

the seamy to the smooth side of life, and appears to think that 

it is necessarily the more real, or, at any rate, the more 

important. Life, he holds, is a poor business at best. The one 
consolation is that it will not last, things will be all the same a 

hundred years hence, for we, at any rate, shall be dead, buried, 
and done for. He has many fine and original ideas and much 
sombre strength. But he has a morbid taste for the ghastly 
and the gruesome. This appeared in the illustrations as well 
as in the poems themselves in his first volume. He is specially 
attracted by the charnel-house. He cannot picture a wedding 
in a village church without laying bare the crypt and the 
graveyard and imagining the bride a corpse and the bride- 
groom a skeleton. ‘Tennyson knew this mood. His wild song 
in the “ Vision of Sin,’ while much more artistic, leaves Mr- 
Hardy far behind in his own vein. He, too, could “hob and 
nob with brother Death” :-— 

“ Death is king and Vivat Rex! 
Tread a measure on the stones, 
Madam—if I know your sex 
From the fashion of your bones.” 

Sohe sings. But this is not Tennyson’s prevailing note. It 
was perhaps frequent with him in his youth. But he soon 
outgrew it, just as Scott outgrew the German horrors of 
Burger’s “Lenore.” Shakespeare, too, of course, knew 
the mood, as he knew every mood, and has rendered 
it with surpassing force in the well-known grave-digger’s 
scene in Hamlet; but with him it is one of a thousand 
moods, and to dwell on it overmuch he makes a sign of 
madness. Poor Lamb, like so many of earth’s wittiest and 
most humorous spirits, a “man of humorous-melancholy 
mark,” had much to make him melancholy. But his writing 
is full of healthy sanity. In one of his most characteristic 
pieces, his lines on a young girl lately taken from the living, 
the sprightly Quakeress “ Hester,” he says :— 

“A month or more hath she been dead, 
Yet can I not by force be led 
To think upon the wormy bed 
And her together.” 

Mr. Hardy needs no forcing, he is always thinking of the 
“wormy bed.” He cannot describe a charming maid or 
happy wife without the “wormy bed” rising in his mind. 


But indeed, apart from this, he describes too seldom either 
charming maid or happy wife. ‘“God-Forgotten,”’ ‘The 
Bedridden Peasant,” “To an Unknowing God,” “ The Ruined 
Maid,” “ Tess’s Lament,” “'The Tree” (or an old man’s story 
of how his love revealed to him that she had agreed with a 
previous lover that she would marry him if he murdered his 
wife, but unfortunately “he wived the gibbet-tree”), “The 
Church-Builder,’ who lavishes his all on building a church, | 


and then becomes bankrupt and hangs himself on the rood, — | 
these are typical names and themes of his vein. It must be 
admitted that the war seems to have stirred him to a nobler 
spirit, toa kind of grim resolve, if not to any enthusiasm. One | 
of the best and most powerful pieces is that called the “ Souls | 
of the Slain,” where he imagines himself standing on Portland 
Bill and seeing the ghosts of those who had died in South 
Africa flit home to England to find their reward or disap- | 
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pointment, not in their own fame or shame, but in the love or 
coldness of their nearest and dearest. 

The death of the great and good Queen, again, moves him 
to something like a generous flush of loyalty, though strangely 
expressed. What are we to say of lines like these :— 

“Let one be born and throned whose mould shall constitute 

The norm of every royal-reckoned attribute” ? 
Are they graceful poetry or odd prose? The pieces called 
“A Man” and “ At the Pyramid of Cestius” are also really 
fine in idea. But the one thing that really seems to lift Mr. 
Hardy out of himself and inspire him is the sight of the 
starry heavens. One of the most touching pieces in this 
book is that on the “Comet at Yalbury, or Yellham,” one of 
the finest that on a “ Lunar Eclipse” :— 
“ Thy shadow, Earth, from Pole to Central Sea, 
Now steals along upon the Moon’s meek shine 


In even monochrome and curving line 
Of imperturbable serenity. 


How shall I link such sun-cast symmetry 
With the torn, troubled form I know as thine. 
That profile, placid as a brow divine 

With continents of moil and misery ? 


And can immense Mortality but throw 
So small a shade, and Heaven’s high human scheme 
Be hemmed within the coasts your are implirs ? 


Is such the stellar gauge of earthly show, 
Nation at war with nation, Brains that teem, 
Heroes, and women fairer than the skies? ” 

That is fine; a fine thought and forcibly expressed. And yet 
it is barely poetry. The fact is, as we said at the beginning, 
Mr. Hardy is barely a poet. His verse has many of the quali- 
ties of poetry, such as are often found in what Dryden called 
“the other harmony of prose.” He has a wonderful, almost 
too great, command of vocabulary. His diction bristles with 
rare words, but, if far-fetched and bizarre, they will always be 
found to be the words of a scholar, and of good pedigree. He 
occasionally strikes out a really poetic phrase of his own, 
such as the “ mothy curfew tide.” He can describe in verse 
as in prose the Wessex scenery, the misty water-meadows 
in lush Dorsetshire vales, the crisp turf on the bare Wiltshire 
downs; but he does it best as a prose poet. And there is 
less of real poetry in this volume than in the last. There is 
no tale so moving as the “ Dance at the Phoenix,” no country 
song so good as “ Friends Beyond,” with its true rustic echo. 

And even when Mr. Hardy is good he is liable to be 
coarse, and in one piece in this collection permits himself a 
Swiftian turn such as was pardonable, or at least not 
surprising, in Swift two centuries ago, but which we do 
not expect, and which ought not to be sprung upon 
us in a book by an English writer of repute in the 
twentieth century. At the end of the volume are some 
“Tmitations,’ as Mr. Hardy calls them, of Sappho and Catullus, 
Schiller and Heine, and Victor Hugo. They are not very 
close, but are interesting as exhibiting Mr. Hardy as an 
accomplished scholar, and that not only in English. 





THE ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA.* 


THE monuments of Rhodesia form one of the most curious 
problems of archaeology. Though known to the early Portu- 
guese voyagers, they were forgotten and vanished from 
observation for more than three centuries, until the British 
South Africa Company once more opened up the country to 
explorers. Renders, indeed, had rediscovered the Great 
Zimbabwe in 1868, and Mauch and Baines had made some 
explorations ; but little attempt at a serious investigation of 
these antiquities was made until Theodore Bent took the 
matter up in 1891. Bent’s book was to most people the first 
news of the subject, and it provoked considerable criticism. 





| valuable. 


His views were based upon an examination of only thirteen 
sites, and it was impossible to accept conclusions founded 
upon so imperfect an induction, though no one then had any 


| idea of the number and distribution of these monuments. There 


were plenty of vague rumours, but what was wanted was an 
accurate survey. Sir John Willoughby was the first to follow 


| in Bent’s steps, and his plans of various enclosures are most 


Drs. Schlichter and Peters made independent 


| examinations in 1897 and 1899. Meanwhile Messrs. Neal and 





* The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia (Monomotapae Imperium). By R. N. Hall 
and W. G. Neal. With over 70 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. London: 
Methuen and Co. [2ls. net.] 
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Johnson, intent upon ascertaining the mineral resources of 
the country, became deeply interested in its history, and have 
spent five years in a careful examination of an extraordinary 
number of previously unknown or undescribed monuments, the 
results of which are published in this volume with the collabora- 
tion of Mr. Hall, who is chiefly responsible for the historical 
part. They state that the total number of distinct groups of 
ruins now known (some covering a couple of square miles) much 
exceeds five hundred—as against Bent’s thirteen—whilst so 
much still remains to be explored that it would be rash to 
assume that we are as yet anywhere near a complete register. 
The descriptions of a large proportion—though under two 
hundred—of these groups in the present volume, without per- 
mitting finality, undoubtedly suggest various probabilities, to 
which the authors naturally draw attention. For example, the 
distribution of most of the ruins or “zimbabwes,” between the 
Zambesi on the north and the Sabi on the south, converging; 
with chains of fort-like buildings, upon the mediaeval port of 
Sofala, indicates a foreign trade, and the numerous remains of 
gold-workings in the immediate vicinity of these ruins show 
what was the staple of commerce. It is easy to see that, whilst 
protesting that they urge no “ definite opinions” on this subject, 
and declining “ to advance or advocate any particular theory,” 
the authors are warmly in favour of the idea that Rhodesia 
was in fact the land of Ophir. There is no reason in the 
world why it should not have been. No one probably will 
dispute the historical fact that from the earliest times down 
to the close of the Middle Ages the east coast of Africa was 
continuously under the influence of Arabian traders—from 
the epoch of the great Himyerite kingdom, of which much 
has recently been revealed by Glaser’s labours upon the 
Minaean inscriptions, to the Mohammedan merchants of the 
days of the Fatimite and Mamluke owners of the Red Sea 
ports—and nothing is more natural than that these traders, 
as kinsmen of the Phoenicians, the chief miners of Western 
antiquity, should have discovered and worked the gold mines 
of Rhodesia, and brought the proceeds home from the port of 
Sofala, itself an Arabic name. There is a good deal to be said 
for the hypothesis that Rhodesia was, if not Ophir, perhaps the 
land of Havilah, “a land where there is gold,” whence came the 
precious metal for the adornment of Solomon’s temple. The 
enormous quantity of gold mentioned in the Bible, for which the 
Hebrews had certainly no equivalent values to offer in barter , 
the fact that Jehoshophat’s ships, sailing “for gold to Ophir,” 
were wrecked at Ezion-geber, at the head of the Red Sea, 
whence they would naturally start for East Africa; the 
absence of gold in any quantity in Arabia or in India; the 
combination of gold with apes and ivory in the cargoes 
(omitting the doubtful “peacocks”),—all these considera- 
tions point to Rhodesia as an extremely probable source of 
the gold which the ships of Tarshish (clearly no European 
port) brought once in three years to Hiram and Solomon. 
So Professor Keane has argued with much address; but 
probability is not proof, and the authors of the present 
work modestly admit that they are not competent to deal 
with this complicated problem. All they pretend to do, in 
their own portentous phrase, is to furnish “a contribution 
towards the preparation of that brief which, when all the 
possible evidences forthcoming from the hundreds of ancient 
ruins in Rhodesia have been secured, shall be submitted to 
acknowledged archaeologists and antiquarians for their final 
pronouncement as to the origin of those ancient peoples who 
have left such substantial evidences of past civilisation and 
industry in the territories known to-day as Southern 
Rhodesia.” 


In the absence of anything that can be called satisfactory 
inscriptional evidence, the buildings themselves are the most 
important historical documents, and Messrs. Hall and Neal 
have done excellent service in preparing careful descriptions, 
plans, and photographs of the numerous ancient buildings 
they have examined. That they are extremely ancient no 
one can doubt, apart from any reliance upon orientation or 
zodiacal inferences. No people in East Africa could have 


built such walls and towers in any period of mediaeval history. 
Their resemblance to the few remains of Himyerite buildings 
in South Arabia, and also to the ancient forts or temples of 
Sardinia attributed to the Phoenicians, has often been re- 
marked. The elliptical enclosures, conical towers and but- 
tresses, and primitive decoration by check, herring-bone, and 
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chevron patterns are extremely suggestive, and so are the 


bird-pillars, phallic emblems, and various other objects found 
in them. But a great deal more has to be done in the way of 
scientific exploration before their date or origin can be re 
garded as settled. “Not a single ruin,” as the nithéee 
say, “notwithstanding months of continuous work with, 
in its walls, can be said to have been exhaustive] 

examined.” In truth, no thoroughly competent explorer nd 
taken the work in hand. Bent saw but few, was limited in 
time, and after all was slightly amateurish. Schlichter was 
aman of science but not a trained archaeologist. What is 
wanted is a man, like Professor Petrie or Dr. Arthur Evans 
who understands scientific excavation and the method of 
systematic observation. Then perhaps something definite 
may be discovered as to date and origin, in place of the often 
vague and uncritical guesswork which is sometimes put for- 
ward as archaeological evidence. Messrs. Hall and Neal make 
no exaggerated pretensions, and the essential part of their 
work, the survey of monuments, so far as it goes, is well done, 
and shows great care and persevering labour, They have at 
least provided a large mass of data from which to work, and 
they have directed attention to the sites which require 
scientific excavation. 

In one respect, especially, their examination of tie ruins is 
of the greatest importance. They fully understand gold. 
mining, and the descriptions they provide of the traces of 
ancient workings and methods of reducing the ore are the 
results of expert knowledge. Much of this will he wholly 
new to their readers. The ancient miners of Rhodesia, 
though unable to manage deep workings and easily stopped 
by water, were no mere pickers of surface gold or washers of 
sand. They understood how to build furnaces an¢ line 
them with admirably fine cement, they had blow-pipes and 
crucibles, they could draw gold wire, and manufacture bracelets 
and other ornaments. Their workshops were at some 
distance from the zimbabwes, or residences; rows of mortars 
sunk in the ground show where the quartz was crushed, and 
traces of the journey of the gold from mine to mortar, and 
mortar to furnace, and so to the store-room, and thence along 
the chain of forts to the coast, may be mapped out with some. 
thing like exactness. Fragments of ore, tools left zn situ 
as though hastily abandoned, crucibles still lined with gold, 
traces of gold dust at every place where the store was trans- 
ported or accumulated, provide a sort of road-book of the 
ancient gold industry. Every detail of this kind is excellently, 
and as far as present exploration goes exhaustively, treated in 
this absorbing volume. <A specially interesting detail is the 
finding of large quantities of gold ornaments, &e.—amounting 
in value sometimes to over £200—buried with the bodies of the 
dead, reminding one of ancient burials in Egypt and else- 
where. And here a curious problem arises: What has become 
of the dead of these ancient miners? It has been estimated 
by a well-known authority, Mr. Telford Edwards, that at least 
£75,000,000 of gold must have been extracted from these pre- 
historic workings; the industry must have required a large 
population, doubtless consisting for the most part of native 
slaves, but with a considerable proportion of overseers and 
governors of the ruling race; the exhaustion of the arable 
land to the depth of two or three spits over large areas points 
to the cultivation of crops for a numerous people, yet the 
number of graves found so far is quite insignificant. Such 
as have been found were beneath the floors of the zimbabwes, 
covered with fine cement and partly calcined in the process 
of cementing in heat, and sometimes laid one above the other, 
to the number of three interments, each separated by a 
cement floor. But these must have been the graves of great 
men: the cemeteries of the multitude have yet to be discovered. 


It is obvious that this should be the first aim of explorers. 
The evidence of skeletons is worth more than any amount of 
architectural analogies, however striking; since primitive 
peoples are apt to produce similar houses, but the language 
of their bones is unmistakable. Another point which might 
possibly be cleared up by the exploration of graveyards is the 
cause of the cessation of gold-mining by the ancient workers. 
It is true that some explorers hold that the natives still 
carried on the work throughout the Middle Ages; but there 
was clearly a change of race and method of building. 
The abandonment or change was not because the mines 
were exhausted, for in many cases the tools are found lying 
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‘ - which is obviously “payable,” and only partly 
bees We do not attach much importance to the “signs of 
hint for miners often leave their tools behind when 
ee abandon a working; and there is nothing really to show 
that the desertion of the mines was simultaneous throughout 
the country. Still, there is something to be said for the 
theory that the gold-workers were driven out, not by a revolt 
of their slaves (though this would be natural enough if the 
slaves were kept in pits as is here suggested) —since the slaves, 
who knew how to work, would have carried on the mining— 
but by an invasion of a warlike race, whom Professor Keane 
believes he has identified with the Bantus. The place-names 
in Rhodesia go far to show that there was a Hottentot occu- 
pation in very early times, and these Hottentots and Bushmen 
may have been the slaves who worked for the Arabian gold 
merchants, until an irruption of fighting Bantus overturned 
the foreign domination and partly ruined the trade. Ques- 
tions of this kind can never be determined until the graves 
reveal the ethnological facts. 

It will be realised that this elaborate and admirably illus- 
trated volume abounds in questions of extraordinary interest 
and mystery. It must not be taken, however, for more than 
it pretends to be. The historical part is uncritical, there is 
no attempt to discriminate between “authorities,” and we 
constantly find hearsay, hypothesis, and mere probability 
advanced as positive proof. Such forms as “ Aristeas,” “ the 
Temple of Haram,” “Oceanus Atthiopticus,” ‘“ Periphes 
states,” and the like show that the authors are no scholars, 
nor do they ever assume to be. What they have done is to 
collect a vast amount of materials, gathered at first hand, in 
relation to the buildings and mines of ancient Rhodesia. The 
value of this collection is very great, especially from the mining 
point of view, and it remains for the trained archaeologist and 
ethnographer to carry the work a step further by an exhaustive 
scientific exploration of the monuments and (it may be hoped) 
discovery of the graveyards of the prehistorical peoples whose 
Yemains offer such curious and tantalising problems to the 
historian. 





THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN.* 


The Making of an American is the autobiography of Jacob 
Riis, a Dane who went as a very young man to seek his 
fortune in America. The book opens with some charming 
pictures of his boyhood in the little town of Ribe, on the 
North Sea coast of Denmark. The reader is continually 
reminded of Hans Andersen as each little sketch of provincial 
life in Denmark is spread out before him. Jacob was the son 
of a schoolmaster whose slender salary had to “reach around 
to fourteen children.” He was destined by his father for a 
learned profession, but he hated his lessons, and finally, hy 
his own desire, he was apprenticed to a carpenter. As a 
carpenter's boy he helped in the building of a new factory 
which was being set up by the richest man in the town, and, 
like Andersen’s little heroes, he fell desperately in love with 
the manufacturer’s daughter. He tells how she used to come 
and play in the timber-yard, and how he could not keep his 
eyes off her, and therefore could not keep them on his work, 
and once cut off the top of his finger by reason of his pre- 
occupation. No sooner was he out of his apprenticeship, and 
a duly enrolled carpenter of the Guild of Copenhagen, than 
he proposed to the lady of his dreams; but naturally the rich 
burgess had other views for his pretty daughter. Jacob Riis 
was refused, and then and there determined to try his luck in 
the United States. He had, he tells us, already a fair know- 
ledge of English, learned chiefly from All the Year Round, 
which his father took in. 


In New York he found “no special public clamour for his 
services,” and determined to go West. An offer of a free 
railway journey and some wood-chopping work took him to 
the little town of Dexterville. He had, he tells us, no notion 
of accepting this réle as permanent; he was “out to twist the 
wheel of fortune his way,” and sure that he could eventually 
do it, he set to to make the best of things during the interval, 
Life in Dexterville was by no means dull. In order to attend 
the “weekly parties ” given by the town Jacob Riis expended 
a dollar on a second-hand dress-coat, and thus attired he 
enjoyed himself hugely. Puritan ideals prevailed in Dexter- 
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ville. “Dancing being tabooed as immoral and contamina- 
ting, the young people had recourse to particularly energetic 
kissing games.” It was all very harmless and very funny, he 
goes on, and certainly the descriptions he gives of his priva- 
tions and his recreations overflow with humour and good 
humour; but however much the reader may laugh, he will 
agree with the autobiographer when he says, “though it 
may never be a disgrace to be poor, it is sometimes very 
inconvenient.” From wood-chopping Mr. Riis took to com- 
mercial travelling, and peddled flat-irons from place to 
place, enjoying the many adventures upon which he 
happened in his wanderings. His next experiment was in 
journalism. He went to work at fifteen dollars a week ona 
small Brooklyn “organ,” and in a short time was editing 
it. About this time he tells us that he underwent a con- 
version, and determined to “consecrate his pen.” He goes 
into no details in the matter of religious experience, but 
shows the reader a portrait of the minister who converted 
him, and informs him that he felt like a man “travelling in 
the road” who finds out that he is going wrong. “He did 
not roll in the dust and agonise over his mistake, he just 
turned round and went the other way.’ Whether he 
consecrated his fists as well as his pen we are not 
told, but he seems to have had a good many rough- 
and-tumble fights with persons who arrived at his 
office under the impression that they had grievances. 
A grocer, for instance, living in the neighbourhood 
confided in the editor that some of his customers did not 
pay. The South Brooklyn News accordingly published their 
names and the amounts of their unpaid bills. We are not 
surprised to hear that while the paper flourished the editor 
grew “personally unpopular,” even with the ungrateful 
grocer, of whose subsequent failure Mr. Riis says he heard 
without regret. Finally, things got to such a pitch as to 
make it necessary to hire an Irish coalheaver to receive the 
aggrieved and keep the office quiet enough to write in. After 
some more very pretty quarrels the editor failed “to get along 
with” the politicians he served, concluding that though he 
should much like to edit an independent newspaper, he did 
not care to run “anorgan.” Perhaps this conscientious relin- 
quishing of a post out of which he got, if not much money, at 
least a varied and interesting life, is a proof, for which we 
confess we had hitherto looked in vain, of the consecration of 
our hero’s pen. 


After a short interlude, during which Mr. Riis travelled 
about with a magic lantern giving open-air entertainments, 
in which “the advertisements of Brooklyn merchants were 
interspersed with beautiful coloured views,” he obtained 
regular work as a police reporter on the Tribune with a salary 
of twenty-five dollars a week. We quote his own description 
of his duties :—‘‘ The police reporter on a newspaper is one 
who gathers and handles all the news which means trouble to 
some one—the murders, fires, suicides, robberies, and all 
that sort of thing—before it gets into court. The reporter 
who through acquaintance, friendship, or natural detective 
skill can get that which it is the policy of the police to keep 
from him, wins.” The code of professional honour current 
among American reporters is not, we gather, very high, and 
Mr. Riis tells one or two stories about how he obtained 
material for his copy which for the sake of his own dignity 
he would have done well to suppress. However, by hook 
or by crook he got his information, and got it faster 
than other men, so that at last he obtained, he tells 
us, the only renown he ever coveted,—that of being the 
“boss ” reporter of Mulberry Street, one of the worst neigh- 
bourhoods in New York. But Mr. Riis won another renown, 
whether he cared for it or no, the renown of a successful] 
philanthropist. Instead of the cynical tolerance such work 
might well be expected to engender, he conceived a genuine 
love for the slum-dwellers of New York. He set himself to 
Jet in a flood of light upon Mulberry Street, and to rouse the 
well-off inhabitants of the city to “how the other half 
lives,’—a phrase which he chose for the title of his first 
book. He waged war on the Tammany police. He made 
public the awful state of the housing accommodation, he 
clamoured for open spaces, rebuilding, new schools, new 
truancy laws, wearing out his strength and risking his life 
in the cause he had at heart,—in fact, he dealt a really 








effectual blow at the bad municipal government of New 
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York. Above all, he laboured for the good of the chil- 
dren, to improve the lot of the little boys who tried to 
play baseball in underground playgrounds, and of the other 
little boys who succeeded in “playing hookey,” and went 
to jail instead of to school. By all this he gained no 
personal advantage, unless indeed we count the friendship of 
various men, of which he is naively proud. For President 
Roosevelt, with whom he worked when the now President of 
the United States was President only of the Police Board in 
New York, he has an enthusiastic admiration, which, we 
think, bears evident marks of disinterested reality. Of Mr. 
Roosevelt he tells some amusing and honorific stories, with 
which we recommend our readers to divert themselves. 

Two sources of interest strike us in The Making of an American 
other than the entertainment which the book affords. Unlike 
many autobiographies, it contains a striking portrait of the 
writer, and from first to last the book betrays a great deal of 
literary skill. Made up of papers originally contributed to 
magazines, and giving an impression of having been written 
very fast, it is nevertheless a complete whole. The story of 
the love affair which began with the carpenter’s lad in Ribe; 
and ended with the police reporter of New York, is interwoven 
throughout the book with extraordinary delicacy of touch. The 
Hans Andersen-like note struck in the first chapter sounds 
again and again throughout above all the noise and clatter 
of ‘the ten years’ war in Mulberry Street.” ‘The American” 
as he reveals himself in the making is certainly a very 
pleasant acquaintance, who delights us by his humorous view 
of life and the effervescent quality of a nature which seems 
to give off happiness. In his character of police reporter we 
can but regret that professional ardour occasionally led Mr. 
Riis to suppress the gentleman-like scruples which we are sure 
that he always felt. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE Nineteenth Century this month is a fair average 
number. South African topics are still the most interesting 
reading for a good many of us, and the two articles which 
come under the heading “ The Needs of South Africa” both 
are valuable contributions to the discussion of the “after-the- 
war” problem. Mr. J. W. Cross, writing on “ Capital and 
Population,” deals with the economic status of the Mother- 
country, considered especially in regard to what he calls our 
national extravagance, and goes on to make a rejoinder to, or 
rather comment on, Mr. Frederick Greenwood’s “ Violent 
Proposal” to “put up the bars” against foreigners, in 
tackling the question of immigration into South Africa 
after the war. He asks,—Is it practicable? Before the war 
it was estimated that the combined amount of French and 
German money invested in the Rand was greater than the 
amount of English money. To-day it is perhaps half Con- 
tinental and half English; are we to suppose that the Con- 
tinental capital will not make its voice heard? Again, 
we can estimate the wrongness of our theory that we 
paint the map red to provide us with dumping-grounds 
for our growing population by observing that while in 
the last ten years we have sent only thirty-eight thousand 
emigrants to Australasia, and while our average annual contri- 
bution to Canada has been nine thousand, we send yearly fifty- 
two thousand to the United States. We must have popula- 
tion, and we must have capital, in our new South African 
Colonies. Can we get them if we exclude foreigners? But is 
it not at least possible that the prospect of a vast “ boom’’ in 
South Africa may divert from the United States many of 
those fifty-two thousand immigrants? If the boom were 
sustained, so would be the stream of emigrating Englishmen. 
Another most interesting paper is the Hon. Mrs. Evelyn 
Cecil’s “ Female Emigration.” Mrs. Evelyn Cecil gives a 
convincing account of the work done by the South African 
Expansion Committee, formed two years ago as an offshoot 
of the British Women’s Emigration Asscciation. She argues 
that since the future of South Africa must largely depend 
upon the character and the attainments of the women who 
become the wives and mothers of the settler population, it is 
right to examine the possible careers open to women of de- 
termination and ability. These careers are now, she believes, 
and will be, numerous and attractive. There is an excellent 
opening for women “to occupy small farms of their own, 
working together on a co-operative system, within any newly 





settled areas”; and such co-operation, she thinks, would be 
facilitated by some assistance by loan,—as safe an investment 
in the case of women settlers as in the caseof men. In man 

localities fruit and vegetables could be grown where an 
are grown now. But there will be need for female labour of 
other kinds,—for dressmakers, milliners, and laundresses - for 
keepers of tea-rooms, lodging-houses, and so on. As to 
servants, Mrs. Evelyn Cecil points out that what is wanted 
is the girl who can do housework as well as cooking; in fact 
the typical English farmer's daughter, who perhaps would 
not go into service at home, but who can expect such wages 
and possible openings in South Africa as are unheard of in 
England.m—Miss Agnes Lambert has collected into “The 
King’s Declaration and the Catholics of the Empire” most 
of the protests which have been made against the form of the 
Coronation oath, expressing the view that the new Imperial 
sentiment will be the chief factor in procuring the modifica. 
tion or abolition of the phrases objected to.— Mr, Lloyd 
Sanders suggests that the Liberal Leaguers might well style 
themselves Whigs pure and simple, in view of the past 
history of that party; and an able paper on “Colour Blind. 
ness” is contributed by Dr. F. W. Edridge-Green, who con. 
structs the rather fascinating theory that primitive man saw 
all objects of a uniform hue, while as in course of time the 
faculty of colour-perception developed, there was an accom- 
panying loss in keenness of vision. 

The Contemporary Review opens with a lengthy and able 
article by Dr. E. J. Dillon entitled “The Commercial Needs 
of the Empire.” Dr. Dillon’s view is that the commercial 
policy of a nation must depend upon external conditions, and 
that as those conditions change, so the commercial policy 
must change with them. If, he argues, we owe our manu- 
facturing supremacy to the cheapness of primary productions, 
and if we are now being ousted from that supremacy, the 
question isx—By what means have our rivals managed to 
undersell us? To that question Dr. Dillon supplies the 
answer,—“ Protective tariffs reinforced by Trusts”; and to 
the further questionm—How can the disturbed balance he 
righted again? he thinks that “even minds unfavourably 
biassed”” can supply but one answer,—namely, Protectionas a 
means of defence within our own Empire. “ There must be 
one homogeneous commercial policy throughout the Empire; 
and as the Colonies are determined not to give their adhesion 
to the system of Free-trade, it is for Great Britain to con- 
sider the advisability of adopting Protection.” Dr. Dillon 
concludes his paper with a sketch of a possible Central 
European Zollverein—the whole of Europe except Russia 
and France formed into a Confederation—which strikes us 
as too dreamy for serious discussion. “The day on which 
that scheme becomes a reality, it will be somewhat late for 
us to set about following the example.” There are few 
men whose opinion on the new Licensing Bill, as regards 
the effects it is likely to have among the classes to whom 
he has given his life’s work, is of more value than that 
of Mr. Thomas Holmes, whose most convincing paper 
ought to be in the hands of every politician interested 
in this difficult subject. Mr. Holmes divides his criti- 
cism of the Bill into (a) general approval of the Bill so 
far as it applies to licensed premises, and the punishment of 
persons drunk in public places, or when in charge of a young 
child; (b) the strongest possible disapproval of Clause V., 
especially of Part 2, by which a husband whose wife is a 
habitual drunkard may obtain a separation order, the Court 
making certain orders in regard to the custody of the 
children, the maintenance of the wife, and so on. We have 
not space to catalogue all Mr. Holmes’s objections, but chief 
among them, perhaps, is, according to his experience, the 
inevitable and hideous degradation of the wife. We cannot 
here do more than draw attention to the first of what promise 
to be most amusing articles, “ How I Governed Buffalskraal,” 
by a British officer ; and to two papers, by Mr. Charles Douglas, 
M.P., and the Rev. Guinness Rogers, on the state of disunion 
in the Liberal party. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Sydney Brooks analyses the attitude 
of America towards the Chinese problem in view of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. The main contention of the writer is 
that although in theory American policy and interest are on 
the side of the Alliance and of the “ open door,” no support but 
that of paper and ink is to be expected. America, according 
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Chinese, Was horrified at the brutality of the Germans and 
Russians, and distrusted the German commander and his 
master, whom they suspected of being on the look-out for 
another Kiao-chow. America is quite cynical in desiring 
England to maintain the “ open door” by force, but has not the 
allest intention of taking any of the burdens of the process 
upon herself, only desiring the trading opportunities obtained 
by us. At the same time, she does not grudge despatch- 
writing and diplomatic action, which she regards as being 
as efficacious as if it were known to be hacked by force. 
If a crisis were reached, and America were called upon 
to back her policy with something of a more material 
kind, she “would point out that her policy of avoid- 
ing ‘entangling alliances’ would keep her from offering it,” 
_—Mr. J. L. Bashford does not definitely answer his ques- 
tion, “Is Anglophobia in Germany on the Decline?” but we 
gather that he thinks common-sense is making itself felt 
among educated Germans, and that their influence will in the 
end tell. The author seems to suggest that the Government 
is essentially friendly to England, and that the Chancellor's 
speech about biting granite was merely the mistake of a man 
who did not understand the English temperament. Also we are 
asked to believe that the Kaiser is our firm friend because he 
showed proper family feeling on the occasion of the death of 
his grandmother, and exhibited that feeling in a strongly 
marked manner in England. But is it too ungenerous to 
suppose that this opportunity of exhibiting friendly feeling 
was welcomed as a way of counteracting the effects 
of the Kriiger telegram? That calculated piece of un- 
friendliness, at any rate, produced far more resistance 
than its august author expected,—the German bands in 
Australian cities were forced to play “ Rule Britannia” all 
day long. This German policy of alternate threatening and 
soothing seems to have been resorted to again of late. Count 
yon Bilow hectored and found that we did not grovel, and 
so a soothing application of butter and bread-poultice 
was applied by Baron von Richthofen. In commenting on 
the pleasing “caviare and oysters” speech by the Prussian 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs Mr. Bashford says :—“ This 
speech was received with applause; and it is a very significant 
fact that though when Baron von Richthofen went down to 
the House that morning it had been the intention of the Boer 
friends to make a demonstration in favour of the latter, they 
themselves joined in the applause, and approved of the 
Foreign Secretary's counsel.” Apparently other people 
besides the Press in Germany are charmed by official piping. 
Mr. Donald Mackenzie writes of Morocco, and of the 
jealousy of the European Powers in regard to it. This fine 
country, with every possibility of wealth and happiness 
for its people, is overshadowed by two upas trees,—the 
indigenous variety being the black ignorance and oppres- 
sion of ,the Sultan and his government, the imported 
specimen being the jealousy of the Powers, who make 
attempts at reform or development impossible. Strangely 
enough, the upas-tree of the Powers has borne one good 
fruit. Mr. Mackenzie says that the appalling state of 
the prisons, in which the prisoners died of hunger, thirst, 
and disease, was taken up by the Howard Association with 
energy, and that “Sir A. Nicolson, the present British 
Minister in Tangier, with great skill and tact, united all 
the European Powers together in order to put pressure on 
the Sultan so that His Majesty might be compelled to 
improve his prisons and prisoners throughout the Empire. 
It was the first time, I think, that the representatives of the 
Powers were united with regard to Morocco.” 
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The National Review is chiefly remarkable for a long, care- 
fully developed, and most able proposal of a scheme for the re- 
construction of South Africa, by “ Johannesburg.”” The scheme 
resolves itself into four parts,—organisation, purchase and 
finance, management of settlements, and arrangement as to 
tenure. As regards the first, “ Johannesburg” suggests that 
his Majesty's Government, in taking the initiative, should 
establish a Department as a Land Board, under which a 
number of co-operative companies should be formed to act as 
information bureaux, collect settlers, and organise in groups 
—i.e., the hundred-pound man with the hundred-pound man, 
the thousand-pound man with the thousand-pound man—the 
capital which the settlers provide; such companies to be 
managed by well-known agriculturists salaried by Govern- 
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ment. As to purchase, Government is presumed to acquire a 
large quantity of land of the hest kind, either by direct pur- 
chaso, by acting as foreclosing mortgagee, or simply as heir 
to the late Governments. It will then (1) establish some kind 
| of Encumbered Estates Court, the Government having the 
right of pre-emption at a fixed valuation; (2) make compulsory 
| purchase from individuals or land companies. To certain 
| classes of settlers the Government would advance part of the 
working capital as a loan repayable with interest by instal- 
| Paemetas to other classes the co-operative societies would 
| advance capital,—of course supposing that capital is needed. 
| Irrigation would be undertaken by a Government Depart- 
| ment. <As to tenure, farms would be let at first on short 
| leases, to allow for the withdrawal of incompetents; the State 
| to begin with would strictly preserve the freehold, which, how- 
ever, could eventually be purchased under certain conditions. 
The first condition of tenure must be such military service as 
| should be agreed upon by the military authorities. Without 
committing ourselves to wholesale approval of “ Johannes- 
burg’s”’ scheme, we welcome such thoughtful and statesman- 
like contributions as this to a difficult question. We believe 
it to be true that if it should prove that a recon- 
struction scheme likely to be really satisfactory would 
cost some four or five millions extra, we ought gladly to 
invest that sum, its security being “nothing less than our 
faith in the country’s future.” In any case, we strongly 
recommend “ Johannesburg’s” striking paper to the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in the problems of post-bellum 
settlement and reconstruction. It is well worth their 
most serious consideration. —— Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, 
refusing on grounds of military expediency to discuss in 
any sort of detail what should constitute on our part 
a proper “Preparation for War,’ yet, taking as a work- 
ing hypothesis that we may some day he involved in 
a war with Germany, lays down one or two sound guiding 
principles. The Government must first get a clear under- 
standing of German policy. Next, one thing is imperative, 
seeing that Germany is building a navy, and that is to re- 
organise the office of the First Lord of the Admiralty,—the 
chief objects being the systematisation of strategical knowledge 
under the immediate supervision of the First Sea Lord.—— 
Dr. Miller Maguire contributes a characteristically vigorous 
defence of our generals’ punitive measures in South Africa, 
illustrated by well-selected references to German proclama- 
tions and protective measures adopted in the war of 1870, 
which might well be commended to the recollection of certain 
German Professors.——Another most interesting article is 
the short paper by Admiral Bruce on the question of separate 
Colonial Navies. We cannot, however, find space to discuss 
on the present occasion this difficult and most important 
matter, and will merely put up a sign-post to the Admiral’s 
trenchant contribution to the problem. We donot agree with 
him, but we admire the force and point with which he writes. 


Although there are several pleasant and readable articles 
in the April Blackwood, none call for any detailed com- 
ment. As usual, the writer of the series “On the Heels 
of De Wet” gives us striking pictures and believable inci- 
dents. Mr. Andrew Lang tries to disentangle the mass of 
fraud and forgery of the Gowrie mystery,—a plot to kidnap 
James J. The intricacies and cleverness of a forger, one 








; Sprot, seem equal to the combined efforts of Esterhazy and 
| his official colleagues.——* At the Play in 


Burma” is an 
amusing account of a dramatic performance. There seems 
to be no theatre, but any one wishing to give a party 
engages a troupe of actors to perform in the street in front 
of his house. Evil spirits have to be propitiated by dances, 
and the police induced to allow the tratte of the street to 
be suspended. When these are both accomplished, the per- 
formance proceeds. 

The Monthly Review contains Mr. Julian Corbett’s second 
article on “ Education in the Navy.” The paper is one that 
carries conviction to the lay mind, and the author's outline of 
his proposal is so eminently reasonable that we sincerely hope 
it will be discussed by experts. By experts we do not mean 
the people who patched together, or who carry out, the 
existing system. The official belief in the universality of the 
use of leather has been too often demonstrated. The kind 





of expert who it is to 
waleinenstt he 3 Gua) Sins ofesres 


be hoped will criticise Mr. Corbett’s 
rof ‘nee, who could say whether 
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he would rather have as a subordinate a young officer trained | 


under the existing conditions, or under some such plan as 
the one we are considering. Mr. Corbett says :— 

“To get a clear direction it will be well at the start to restate 

with as much precision as possible what is the end in view; or, 
in other words, what are the character and attributes with which 
we desire to endow a naval officer. First then, and above all 
else, we must make him a seaman. Whatever the changes 
which the advance of science may make in the art of naval war- 
fare, seamanship, in the broad sense, must always remain the 
foundation of success. First, then, we have to make of him a 
sailor,—ready, alert, and bold, familiar with the sudden changes 
of the sea...... Secondly, we must make a man of him. 
We must teach him to obey aid command, to bear responsibility 
without flinching. ..... Thirdly—and for all the vast strides 
naval science has made in the past generation I will place it 
third there is his technical instruction, whereby he must be 
made a man of science and a skilled craftsman to get mastery 
over the complex organism that is to be his weapon.” 
The writer's proposal for achieving these ends is to make 
naval education begin at between twelve and thirteen years of 
age. The boy would have four years at a special naval 
school, where besides the mental training he could get an 
instinctive familiarity with the affairs of his profession, 
instead of the scientifically organised competitive athletics of 
the public school :— 

“ Towards this end boat-sailing, rowing, and the like will do a 

great deal, but still more might be dine by attaching to such 
schools a torpedo boat, which the cadets should be taught to 
work and handle themselves, One or more small cruisers might 
also be used, on which from time to time the senior cadets should 
live as much as possible, and perh»ps altogether, sleeping on the 
lower decks and roughing it like bluejackets.” 
The writer proposes that in these schools all Service instruc- 
tion should be given by fully qualified naval officers, * but 
none of them should remain more than a year at the 
work.” Another point is that when the boys leave school 
they should not be herded together, as then they will re- 
main boys, but they should be distributed into all kinds of 
ships where real work can be found forthem. Mr. Corbett 
considers that the finishing course at Greenwich and Ports- 
mouth is taken too early, when the young man’s desire 
for pleasure is not controlled by ambition, sudden compara- 
tive liberty at that age not making for serious study. Mr. 
Corbett’s scheme —of which we have given but a bare 
outline—has the merit of being a consistent and organised 
whole, and not the collection of patches so greatly beloved 
of the ordinary mind.——Mr. Owen Green gives a curious 
account of the Paris Press. English people, who regard 
newspapers full of telegrams from the ends of the earth 
as natural productions, will be surprised to hear that it 
was only in October last that one paper, the Echo de Paris, 
started correspondents in the European capitals. The offices 
of the newspapers are not supplied direct with telegrams from 
the tape, but by printed sheets sent from the news agencies. 
This news practically all comes from London, which controls 
the ends of the cables. A great departure was made by the 
Matin in sending a special correspondent to South Africa. 
He never got very near the front, but the fact that a French 
paper should have any account of the war not written in 
Paris was a startling innovation. Mr. Green tells us that the 
Parisian public are, he thinks, beginning to look for news in 
their papers, and not only for able literary and artistic 
criticism, violent political diatribes, and the evening issues 
flavoured with ‘“ Nouvelle défaite des Anglais,” ‘Suicide de 
Lor Kichenére.” 





NOVELS. 


THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES.* 


From what depths of the Infernal Regions came the hell- 
hound which haunted the dreary moor near Baskerville Hall, 
and who was the lone watcher on the Tor? These two 
questions, though seemingly fraught with mystery, are easily 
solved (one, indeed, does not need solving) when submitted to 
the clear intellect of Mi. Sherlock Holmes. But let it be said 
at once that we have not the slightest intention of enlighten. 
ing our readers on either subject, or giving any indication of 
the plot of the book. Be it enough to say that Sherlock 











* The Hound of the Baskervilles. By Conan Doyle. London: George 
6s.4 
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et 
Holmes is as deftly unexpected in his methods as we are 
accustomed to find him. Dr. Conan Doyle must forgive our 
overlooking his part in the matter; it is a long lie now 
since we have ceased to think of the author of Sherlock 
Holmes’s being. The world is convinced that the great 
detective lives, that Dr. Watson is his prophet, and that all 
these astounding adventures really bappen. We may thank 
heaven that they do not happen to us individually, but if 
any one of us were flung into the midst of a mystery, it ig 
quite certain that the address, “Baker Street,” would he 
mechanically given to the nearest hansom-driver. This 
creating of a personage in fiction is to a certain extent q 
new development. Of course, we have not forgotten that 
“ Mr. Arthur Pendennis” wrote The Newcomes, or that Trol. 
lope and Mrs. Oliphant, each in a series of novels, gave the 
world a complete picture of provincial society in Burchester 
and Carlingford respectively. But to introduce the same get 
of characters occupying positions of varying importance in a 
series of books is rather a different thing from creating a 
central personage, and grouping round him a set of adven. 
tures which would make Gaboriau’s M. Lecog seem to haye 
passed a monotonous existence. 


In the “eighties,” though it seems impossible to 
realise the fact, the world knew neither the influenza nor 
Sherlock Holmes. So does Providence ordain that con. 
solation should be forthcoming in affliction, and provide the 
despondent convalescent with literature which will make 
him forget his woes. And in all seriousness, the crea. 
tion and popularisation of the figure of Holmes is no small 
achievement. The man lives before us,—his name has passed 
into the language, not only as a name but as a roughly used 
verb. Some one loses a brooch. “ Ah, weil!” says a friend, 
“you'll have to ‘Sherlock Holmes’ where you dropped it.” 
No one says, though such an expression would be no more 
than justice, “ You will have to ‘Conan Doyle’ that account 
of the last skirmish you were at in South Africa.” No, Dr, 
Doyle's other work, good though it may be, is cast into the 
shadow by his own creation, and it is impossible to have one’s 
pocket picked without Sherlock Holmes being mentioned. In 
this latest book we have Holmes dealing with a possibly super- 
natural mystery. As the book is a real “book,” extending 
for over three hundred and fifty pages, Dr. Doyle has an 
opportunity for elaborating the machinery of his plot, 
There are more threads to follow, and the reader has none 
of the sense of thinness which is the necessary accompaniment 
of some of the shorter “ Adventures.’ Cunningly does the 
human spider draw out the threads, and closely does he weave 
the net which finally closes round the guilty person. Whether 
the machinery is supernatural or not supernatural—and 
we are not going to reveal whether or not Holmes crowns his 
achievements by laying a veritable ghost—there is a guilty 
person involved in the mystery, and the spider has him 
in the end. The whole story fits as well as a Chinese puzzle, 
the only weak point being boldly indicated by Dr. Watson 
himself on the last page but two. It must be acknowledged 
that Holmes’s answer to his friend’s question is not entirely 
satisfactory. This is a little annoying, for it is not the 
author's custom to allow even a single thread to be ravelled 
at the end, and the question is one which the reader will 
inevitably put to himself, with the serene confidence, however, 
of seeing it satisfactorily answered in due time; and yet 


| Sherlock Holmes himself can do no more than suggest three 





rather unsatisfactory solutions. However, the hook provides 
the reader with two delightful hours of breathless excitement, 
so it is perhaps over-critical to find fault with a single point. 
Students of Vanity Fair will find an exact presentment of the 
expression assumed by a reader perusing this book in 
Thackeray's picture of the butler reading to his footman 
Lady Southdown’s pamphlet, Hell Flames. 


Take it as a whole, Dr. Doyle’s latest book cannot be 
reckoned as a great work of fiction; but its author can at least 
claim, and claim successfully, to have done the thing he set 
out to do supremely well. The novel of “ratiocination”’ has 
seldom been better done. We hope and believe that Sherlock 
Holmes’s deeds are not all recorded, but we trust that when 
they are given to the world it will be in the long rather than 
the short form of narration. The detective novel requires 
detail, and detail cannot be given in a short sketch, 
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- The Investigators. By J.S. Fletcher. (J. Long. 63.) Here we 
have a wicked doctor working outasecret theory and making experi- 


: incolnshire village, who in a rash moment in- 
onm an ona to pre live with him. Other 
pons aia come to the house too, and his dark deeds begin to 
7b attention, but his secret becomes known only to the young 
squire of the place, Leonard Charlesworth, who is engaged to the 
niece. When he goes to the doctor’s study and confronts him 
with his knowledge, Dr. Williams contrives to prick him with a 
splinter dipped in curare, the result being immediate paralysis. 
He then gives him chloroform, which the author describes as 
producing unconsciousnessat once, and then operates on his brain in 
such a way as to destroy the connection of speech with thought. 
The solution to this lurid situation we must leave our readers to 
discover for themselves. 

A Lord of the Soil. By Hamilton Dummond. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co. 6s.)—This isa story of provincial France in the time of 
Charles VI., and gives a grim picture of the lives of the peasants, 
and of their attempts at vengeance against the Seigneur, Charles 
de Ramel, under whom they were fearfully oppressed. We are 
also taken behind the scenes in the monastery of St. Francis, 
whose prior has a taste for eating and drinking; but the interest 
of the story turns on the development of Charles de Kamel’s 
character under the influence of the spirited peasant girl whom 
he loves and marries. 

A Mystery of St. Rule’s. By Ethel F. Heddle, (Blackie and 
Son 6s.)—This mighs be called “The Mysteries of St. Rule’s,” 
for there is a lady who appears mysteriously, and a diamond that 
disappears with equal strangeness. The plot is a modification of 
that of “ Christabel,” with this difference, that the heroine does 
her best to allay the mischief that her beauty and charm create 
in the affairs of her so-called cousin Molly and her stiff Scotch 
lover. Though the characters are distinctly drawn, and some of 
the touches show observation of life, there is a certain want of 
proportion in the events, which is, perhaps, the reason why the 
story is not very convincing. 

I Crown Thee King: a Romance. By Max Pemberton. With 
Tllustrations by Frank Dadd and A. Forestier. (Methuen and 
Co. 63.)—The King crowned in Max Pemberton’s romance of 
the days of Queen Mary—Mary Tudor, by the way, not Mary 
Stuart—is Roy of Calverton, a sort of successor to Robin Hood 
in the sovereignty of Sherwood Forest. He loves, woos, and 
finally wins his neighbour, the Lady Barbara, heiress of Ollerton. 
But there are many difficulties to be got over, among others that 
of differing faiths: Roy is of the old confession, Barbara of the 

new. Once married, they ride to London on the eve of Wyatt’s 
insurrection with the object of obtaining a Royal pardon for 
Roy. Roy is able to save London, and he wins the profound 
gratitude of the Queen. It is a pleasant novelty in historical 
fiction to have the Tudor Mary on the stage, and her visit to 
Roy in prison makes the best chapter of the book. The manner 
of the story is that of the older convention of romance,—language, 
dresses, attitudes, and situations are all eminently picturesque, 
but not quite eminently convincing. 

Kate Bonnet: the Romance of a Pirate’s Daughter. By Frank 
R. Stockton. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—Seeing how very entertain- 
ing Mr. Frank Stockton can be when he chooses, it is exaspe- 
rating to find him trying to amuse us with such a very silly and 
impossible invention as this story of the pirate’s daughter. 
Kate Bonnet, heroine and godmother of the book, is the daughter 
of a once reputable gentleman sugar-planter of Barbadoes, who, 
driven to desperation by a virago of a wife, conceives the 
stupendous ambition of becoming a pirate. There is just a 
flicker of humour about some of the scenes in which Major 
Bonnet’s gentlemanly feelings and humane habits clash with the 
obligations of the bloodthirsty part he has taken up. But in the 
main the story is tedious, and we are not sorry when the last 
page is turned. 

Zike Mouldom. By Orme Agnus. Illustrated by Bertha New- 
combe andothers, (Ward, Lock,andCo. 6s )—Zike Mouldom” 
is the title story of a volume of capital tales of life among navvies. 
“Orme Agnus” paints his rough characters with a robust and 


vigorous brush. He makes no attempt to tone down their | 


brutality, or to translate their oaths into delicate language. 
But he has found heroes among them and some very soft hearts, 
and he has caught the humour as well as the pathos and the hard- 
ness of their lives. His men are “ great big children with great big 
hearts, a thirst that ever demands beer, and masters of a vocabu- 
lary enriched with the profanity of nearly every language spoken 
by the sons of men.’’ But they are excellently human for all that. 
The funeral in “’Ware, Mates,” with the commentary of Father 
Gorman, and the stern tragedy of the Puritan father who prac- 
tically instigates his ne’er-do-weel son to comwmit suicide, and is 








satisfied to the end that he has done the will of God,—strike the 
finest notes in the book. But all the stories are good in their 
way, and we confess to a particular pleasure in the tale of “Tae 
Proper Way,” wherein a rustic maiden, having read about the 
ways of aristocratic lovers in a Lily Novelette, vainly essays 
to teach her swain to woo her as the gentlemen of fiction woo 
the ladies of the same. Miss Widge very nearly loses her sweet- 
heart altogether. But common-sense triumphs, and the letter in 
which William James Thomas Yeatman declares “ that the stuff 
they do put in they papers be rubbish, and nobody did ever talk 
that way, which I believe to bea fact,” is admirable, and much to 
be commended to the writers, as well as the readers, of the 
fiction of high life below stairs. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


RUSSIA, ENGLAND, AND GERMANY. 

Russia, England, and Germany. By Malcolm MacColl, Canon 
of Ripon. (Chapman and Hall. 1s.)—Canon MacCoil’s views as 
to the relations which should prevail between England and 
Russia are already well known, but so far his counsels have 
fallen upon deaf ears. Circumstances, however, have changed 
of late; foreign affairs are attracting a larger share of 
sustained public attention in this country than has been 
the case for many years, and it seems to be dimly realised 
that the future of England as a Great Power depends on 
the wisdom with which for the next ten years her foreign 
policy is directed. While renewed interest in the most vital 
of all political questions is thus being shown, it fortunately 
happens that the people of this country have recovered in great 
measure the freedom to choose between a policy of friendship 
with, or of increasing antagonism towards, Russia. They have, 
it is to be hoped, been effectually disabused of their former blind 
prepossession in favour of an alliance with Germany, and the 
warnings of several able students of German foreign policy have 
at last obtained a hearing. It would, however, be foolish to assume 
that there is no longer any risk of a dangerous acquiescence in the 
designs of Germany, guided as she is by the ablest statesman in 
Europe, the Emperor who has inherited and improved upon 
the Bismarckian tradition and methods, and to whose sole 
initiative is due the growth of German naval power, destined at 
no distant date to dispute with Great Britain the mastery of the 
sea. Public opinion here, left without guidance from Ministers, 
is never really alive to questions of foreign policy except 
on the occurrence of a great crisis. For these reasons we 
welcome the appearance of Canon MacColl’s able and temperate 
pamphlet. In less than fifty pages he has contrived to give us 
a sketch, historical and political, of the policy and intentions of 
Germany and Russia, and to indicate their bearing on the 
position of this country in such a manner as to carry instruction, 
and even conviction, to those who have previously given but little 
attention to the subject. One aspect of the question, indeed, the 
Canon has not emphasised, and that is the advantageous position 
of this country, and the difficulty in which Germany is placed by 
the growing antagonism between her and Russia in Asia Minor 
and elsewhere. English statesmanship has a comparatively easy 
task. Little more is required of it than to abstain from throwing 
the weight of Great Britain, by Japanese alliances and the like, 
into the anti-Russian scale, until a clearer perception has grown 
up in this country and in Russia of the importance in the 
interests of both countries of a better understanding between 
them. Such a perception Canon MacColl’s work is eminently 
calculated to produce, and we can only hope that it may ba 
widely circulated and discussed. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms, } 





The Ancestor, No. 1. (A. Constable and Co. 5s. net.)—‘Vo 
offer a hearty welcome to this the first number of a new 
‘Quarterly Review of County and Family History, Herald: y, 
and Antiquities.” Whatever there is of programme or promi; 
generally is to be found, in very modest shape, in the “ Editorial 
Notes.” The subject of the new periodical is sufficiently indicated 
by the sub-title. How it is to be treated we may gather from the 
remark that “there are few subjects, if any, on which wilder 
statements are made and received than that of family antiquity.” 
An article of fourteen pages in the present number is devoted tw 
“ What is Believed,” and an effective beginning is made in the 
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destructive sense with various statements made on what would 
seem good authority. Even the official Heralds, whose dignified 
leisure must surely protect them from obvious errors, do not 
escape reproach. The College is seriously indicted for granting, 
on evidence which the writer thinks scarcely even doubtful, the 
Bedford arms (with an insignifican’ difference) to Lord Russell 
of Killower. ‘The whole of the paper is good reading ; so, indeed, 


are many other things in the number, to which we would gladly 


devote more space if only such were available. 


Inventories of Chiist Church, Canterbury. 


Constable and Co. 
of about five centuries. 


Transcribed and 
edited by J. Wickham Legg and W. H. St. John Hope, MA. (A. 
21s. net.)—These inventories cover a pericd 
The earliest, however (1294), concerng 
only the belongings of the Archbishop,—i.e., the various articles 


which he carried about with him on visitations, &c.; the latest 


(1761) is a dreary catalogue of things which wculd probably 
have been dear at £100. There isascanty service of Communion 
Plate ; the rest is made up of pulpit and other cushions, vergers’ 
The most interesting inventories are 
those dated 1540 and 1563; of the shrine of St. Thomas, destroyed 
Here is a tabulated account of the 


rods, buckets, and pipes. 


in 1538, no record survives. 
two :— 


1540. 1563. 
COPOR 5. .scserenccsssesreseess 237 seecccosceceee Gb 
LICE LO a BD eeewasoxs seas 8 
MANUS coshee <2sscseio-nsssene BBO:  Suskenscrseawce 59 


To enumerate other articles would take us too long, besides in- 
troducing some thorny questions of ritual. 


would seem, rather than religious reasons. 


‘stuffe remaynyng in the vestrye shall be reviewed and solde, re- 
servyng some of the Coapes.’””’ The money was to be spent on 
buying armour, for which a requisition had been made. Then 
private peculation had been going on. In the same year the 


Archbishop directed that the Dean and Prebendaries “ do restore | 


to the church such goods and ornaments as they have of their 
private authority taken away from the said church.” In 1573 
Thomas Willoughby, senior Prebendary, was suspended for this 
offence. It is a melancholy record, but a valuable contribution to 
Church history, and we are obliged to Messrs. Legg and Hope 
for the trouble they have taken in making it accessible to the 
ordinary reader. 


An Introduction to the Thessalonian Epistles. By E. H. Ask- 
with, B.D. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. net.)—Mr. Askwith’s first 
chapter is given to a study of Acts xvii. 4. It is manifest that 
the Thessalonian Church largely consisted of converted heathen. 
How does this consist with the words “ of the devout Greeks a 
great multitude.” If they were proselytes, they had not come, 
at least through the agency of St. Paul and his fellow-evangelists, 
out of gross heathen vices (chap. iv. 1-8). It is possible to read 
nat between ceBouevwy and ‘EAAjvwy, or to interpret c¢Boudvwry 
more generally. A crowd of Gentile worshippers had thronged 
the synagogue, some proselytes, othera of the ordinary type of 
Greek, moved with interest in non-material questions, but not 
devout in life. Chaps. 2-4 deal with the question of the 
genuineness of the Epistles, the two being first taken together 
and then each separately. We cannot attempt to estimate the 


One inventory of 
1584 records a further diminution, brought about by poverty, it 
In November, 1570, 
the Chapter resolves that ‘“‘the vestments and other vestrye 


| extent, but in organisation. 





Clergy ” Scries appearing under the editorship of the Rey, A W. 
Robinson, should reassure any one who may have doubted “ Ps 
the policy of appointing Bishop Montgomery to the secretaryshi 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Giving a an 
prehensive view of the present condition of mission work in all 
parts of the world, it is inspired throughout by breadth and 
liberality. There is a generous appreciation of non-episcopal 
agencies, @ more difficult quality to attain, it would sometimes 
seem, than appreciation of the good in non-Christian religions, 
This, too, Bishop Montgomery possesses in a high degree, And 
he has studied the best literature available for his subject to 
excellent purpose. An inquirer, for instance, who wished to 
improve his acquaintance with Islam could not do better than 
read the chapter so headed, and then study the books which are 
recommended there. Each leading chapter has its bibliography. 
The value of the book for the clergy should be great. The occa. 
sional visit from those who know missionary work at first hand 
is most valuable, but it will be much more effective if the people 
have been trained to some preliminary knowledge, 





The Life of Queen Alexandra, By Sarah A. Tooley. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. net.)—There is no occasion for a criticism 
of this interesting volume. We know what to expect, and we 
get it; it may be said that we get more. The abundance and 
variety of the photographic and other illustrations are quite sur. 
prising. We are shown the Queen’s parents and grandparents, 
herself at all ages (the earliest being, we should guess, about 
sixteen), her husband, her children, her relatives, even her pets, 
All these things interest one; but there is nothing that interests 
more than the facsimile of the marriage register. There are 
some fifty names. Some of the younger Royalties aro alive, but 
all who signed jure oficit or dignitatis have passed away, 
Here are some of the names: Palmerston, Russell, Archbishop 
Tait, Bishop Wilberforce, Lord Worthing, Lord Granville, the 
Duke of Argyll, and Duleep Singh. The narrative is told in good 
taste. It does not tell us much, perhaps it does not tell us any. 
thing, that was not known before. That one does not expect or 
even desire. But it puts together a number of facts which many 
will be pleased, and no one can possibly be pained, to read. 





The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1902. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, 
LL.D., with the assistance of J. P. A. Renwick, M.A. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—This book grows in bulk, having 
increased by eighty-three pages in three years, while the in- 
crease of the portion given to the British Empire is out of pro- 
portion to that of the rest. This indicates growth, not only in 
The preface instanzes the separa- 
tion of the affairs of the Seychelles from those of Mauritius, and 
of the Malay Federated States from the Straits Settlements, 
Among changes are the rearrangement of the CiviliList, the Census, 
and the augmentation of the Navy and Army. A peculiarly 
interesting map is the “ Census Chart of the World, 1901.” The 
countries in which no official enumeration of the population has 
ever been made are Peru, the Turkish Empire, Persia, Afghanistan, 
China, the Archipelago between Australia and Asia (with the 
exception of Sarawak), all Africa (excepting South Africa, 
Algeria, and Egypt), and some of the Pacific islands. 





The Anthracite Coal Industry. By Peter Roberts, Ph.D. 


argument, as even an outline of it would occupy much space. | (Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.)—We must be content with a very 


In chap. 5 Mr. Askwith pauses to consider the eschatology of the | prief notice of this book. 


Second Epistle. In dismissing the futurist interpretation he is in 
agreement with the modern trend of thought on such subjects. 
(This does not, however, exclude the belief that an evil may 
develop itself in one way at one time, and in another at another. ) 
His own view, put very briefly, is that the amooracla is (probably) 
the revolt of the Jews against the Romans, that the é karéxwyr is 
Claudius, who reversed the frantic policy of Caligula, and that 
the avoufa was the principle of Emperor-worship. St. Paul seems 
to have looked forward to a literal rcpovola. What really came 
about was the triumph of the Christian faith over the great 
world-Power of Rome. With Mr. Askwith’s general statement 
we are in fullagreement. “I am aware that the explanation I 
am offering of the eschatological teaching of 2 Thessalonians will 
not commend itself to those who think to find in it a prophecy of 
the future exact in every detail. But Ido not find that such 
exactness is of the essential nature of prophecy, which 
discerns the principles of the divine rule and governance, and 
contemplates the end with perfect assurance of the triumph of 
the cause of God.” Here we have the root of the whole matter. 


Foreign Missions. By Henry H. Montgomery, D.D. (Longmans 
and Co. 2s. 6d.)—This volume, one of the ‘‘ Handbooks for the 








It would be unreasonable for an out- 
sider to pronounce on the social and economical questions 
involved. It must suffice to say that a reader interested in 
matters of vital interest to ourselves may find here some very 
instructive reading. It may be allowed, in any case, to give 
some quotations :—“ Five driver-boys, from the age of fifteen to 
eighteen years, had wage grievances not involving, all told, more 
than 50c. aday. Without a word of warning to their parents, or 
a single attempt at adjusting their grievance by seeing the fore- 
man, they declared a strike. The employés lost by it over 
$30,000 in wages.” “A miner sat in a barber’s chair being 
lathered for a shave. Six union men entered and took their 
seats. They identified the man in the chair as one of the non- 
union men. As the barber was about to apply the razor, one of 
the men said, ‘If you shave that man, you don’t shave us.’ The 
man had to vacate the chair unshaved.” But whatever the 
Anglo-Saxons may be or may do, the Slavs and Italians are far 
worse. “A non-union Polander had a cow. One night some 
wretch tied a stick of dynamite to its horns and blew its bead to 
atoms.” ‘A most atrocious deed,” says Dr. Roberts, apparently 
unfamiliar with such things. He should read the reports of the 
Irish Constabulary. The Celt bas it in him to makea good third 
with the Slav and the Italian. 
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Some Unpublished Letters of Horace Walpole. Edited by Sir 
Spencer Walpole. (Longmansand Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—These thirty 
letters were addressed between the years 1766 and 1792—Horace 
Walpole died in 1797--to Thomas Walpole, @ cousin, and another 
Thomas, S00 of the first, whose grandson Sir Spencer Walpole is. 
There are interesting allusions to current events, the persons 
and the politics of the time, Horace always showing the temper 
of mind which made bim hang up in his study a facsimile of the 
death-warrant of Charles I. with the inscription Major Charta. 
Here is @ specimen: * Country gentlemen wou'd like Despotism, 
provided they cou’d be assured of a low land-tax, a good price for 
Corn and the Game Act.” The spelling throughout is curious. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy letters of the whole are those that 
relate to Madame duDeffand, her death, and her legacy of her 
papers, @ very troublesome bequest as it turned out. 





We wish to inform our readers that there is in process of 
publication a “new enlarged edition” of Famili Wild Flowers, 
by F. E. Hulme, F\L.S. (Cassell and Co., 6d. net per number). The 
first number now before us contains descriptions, all illustrated 
by coloured plates, of ten such flowers, among which the evening 
primrose, the black horehound, and the butter bur are perhaps 
the best known. 














(For Publications of the Week see net page.) 


CRETONNES. 


New and Varied Stocks prepared by 
Messrs. Liberty to meet the increased 
demand anticipated during the ap- 
proaching Coronation Ceremonies, 


PATTERNS SENT (FREE) ON APPLICATION, 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


O S L CE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


We. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 

~ A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 





_— 
—— 














————_—— 


An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
during Life for each £1,052 12s, deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Estab. 1843. President: RICHARD A. McCURDY. Estab. 1843. 
FUNDS EXCEED £66,500,000. 

Head Offce for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by 

E. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence: 

Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 

Italian vintages. The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
to the consumer, means 


NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 
‘*Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters.” 
—Lancet (editorial). 
“‘The famous Monte Fiano wine.”—Westminster Gazette (editorial). 
“Very sound and agreeable to the palate. Pure grape-juice and nothing 
else."—Riprr HaGGarp, in the Queen, 


: (18 - per dozen bottles. U ptee as . 
Price ... (10,6 per dozen half bettles. } Delivered free in London. 


MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases. 
Prices :—36 flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55/-; 18 flasks, or 30 half flasks, 30 -. 
Delivery free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of the 
London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Samples free. 


MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India,and China direct from the 


vineyard. Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E. S. MORGAN, MONTE 
FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(EsTakLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


More than sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became 
claims by death during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which, 
notwithstanding that the Premiums do not as a rule 
| exeeed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the 
| average, equal to an addition of considerably over 50 per 
| cent. to the Original Assurances. 
LonDOoN OFFICE: 17 KiNG WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 

West END BRANCH: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH. 








SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN 'THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED.............. £450,000,000, 








By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of Freuch, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLEK and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, high!y recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Puris. 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates free. 





178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory BOYLE ST., W. 


IMPORTANT TO ANNUITANTS. 


™=. ROYAL EXCHANGE 





| wise great injury to the eyes may be done 
VISION! 
OUR EYES, by 


which cannot afterwards be remedied. For 
"i Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.RB.A.S., F.R.M.S. 
a | EADACH ES | Post-free One esa sa a 63 Strand, 





| FIRST SPECTACLES 
IMPERFECT should be fitted with extreme care—other- | 
full particulars as to the Care and Preserva- 
tion of the Eyes see 
London, W.C, 
Consultations free. 





THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO.’S ORIGINAL | 7 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR | 
AERTEX CELLULAR | 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 
Please notice the ee mets york ee — word AERTEX in the 


Ilustrated Prive-Last of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children | 
sent post-free on application. | 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 383 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
9 s3 » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. | 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. | 


4ND 600 OTHER DEPOTS IN LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
SEE PRICE-LIST FOR NAMES, 


De 1720, ASSURANCE 


GRANTS 
SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS 
WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


Apply Sceretary, HEAD OFIICE. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


Spring Season Renovations. 


HAMPTONS 


Estimate free for 
RENOVATIONS — of HOUSES, 
RENOVATIONS — of DECORATIONS, 
RENOVATIONS — of FURNITURE. 
cs HAM P TON S  bwiiet 
“ SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS” 
Sent free on application. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Abbott (J. H. M.), Tommy Cornstalk, er 8V0...........0000++.--.(Longmans) net 5/0 
Besant (Sir Walter), Autobiography of, 8vo....... ...(Hutchinson) net 16/0 
Chatterton (G. G.), The Court of Destiny, cr 8vo (Long) 6/0 
Dollar (J. A. W.), Practice of Veterinary Surgery, Vol. I., Operative Tech- 
REMAIN BOY OVD. v5.cacesasendovieven sds outs sancesscocencteanses bucecadveall UA RUN ARG) AED aay 0 
Edwards (H.S.), Sir William White, K.C.B.: his Life and Correspond- 
SION con 5s ap dccchancavuaccrsancts obaoswusenetecous cnunuedesodtestbets (J. Murray) net 12/0 
Findlay (J. P.), The Spindle-Side of Scottish Song, er 8vo ......... (Dent) net 3/6 
Fitzsimmons (R.), Physical Culture and Self-Defence (Gale & Polden) net 5/0 
German Empire of To-Day (The), by ‘‘ Veritas,” cr 8vo......(L 
Glanville (E.), A Beautiful Rebel, er 8vo 




















Gunning (J. P.), Aubrey De Vere: a Memoir, er 8vo.. 20 
Hutton Hall: a Tale, cr 8v0_ ..........c.cscsescescceceeseeees 36 
Lawless (Emily), With the Wild Geese, cr 8vo ........ .....(Isbister) net 4/6 
Lennox (C.), James Chalmers of New Guinea, cr 8vo.............+ (S.8.U.) net 26 
Macdougual (D. T.), Elementary Plant Physiology, cr 8vo ......(Longmans) 3/0 
Maclaren (A.), After the Resurrection, cr 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 5,0 
Mason (Finch), The Run of the Season, 4to (Treherne) net) 6/0 
Neilson (G.), Huchown of the Awle Ryale, 4to (MacLehose) net 60 
Paton (J.), The Glory and Joy of the Resurrection (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Phillimore (J. S.), Poems, cr 8V0 .............. ceseeceeesees(MucLehose) net 4/6 








.... (Cassell) net 10/6 
(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
(J. Murray) net 3/6 


Reid (W.), William Black, Novelist : Biography, 8v 
Russell (C. H. St. L.), A Parallel of Greek and Latin Synta: 
Sedgwick (A. D.), The Rescue, er 8vo 





Sims (G. R.), Nat Harlowe, Mountebank, cr 8V0..........0..00seeeeeeeseee (Cassell) 3/6 
Smyth (N.), Through Science to Faith, 8vo (J. Clarke) 6/0 
URAC BI MROR, UO oon cscs ce deieaevicd snsnabeeantccdincalsenssaveced (Simpkin) 2/6 


Wilde (Oscar), Vera; or, The Nihilists: a Drama, 4to (Wright & Jones) net 12/6 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
pon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 7 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, ELC. 


EsTaBLisHED 1824, 




















Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTMSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. | Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 





AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc- 
tion of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


nepal 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
ae MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOO], 


(CLosE To OxrorpD Circvs, W.) 


The SUMMER SESSION, 1902, will COMMENCE on THURSD 

Full opportunities for study are offered to Students preparing for aay itt 
nations in Medicine and Surgery in the United Kingdom. e ? 

Classes will be held in the following subjects:—Midwifery, Pathol 
Pathological Histology, Forensic Medicine und Publie Health, Anatony’ 
Practical Physiology and Histology, Chemistry and Practical Chemistr’ 
Therapeutics, Mental Diseases with Clinical Demonstrations Practicn| 
Pharmacy. ? . 

Students entering in May are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholar. 
ships (value £100 and £60) awarded at the commencement of the ensniy 
Winter Session. The Broderip Scholarships, Governor's Prize, Hetley Prise 
Lyell Medal, Leopold Hudson Prize, and Freeman Scholarship are awarded 
annually, the Murray Scholarship (in connection with the University of 
Aberdeen) every third year. P 

Eighteen resideut appointments are open for competition annually, without 


ee, 
The composition fee, admitting to the whole curriculum for the diploma: 
L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., and L.S.A., is 135 guineas; or by three yearly inulsieten 
of 60, 50, and 35 guineas. 

The University of London Students requiring Preliminary Science instruc. 
tion, 145 guineas, or by instalment 155 guineas. For members of Universities 
recognised by the General Medical Council and other Students who have 
completed their Anatomical and Physiological studies, the Fee for admission 
as General Students is 70 guineas, or by instalments 75 guineas. Students 
from the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge entering in May are eligible to 
compete for the University Scholarship of £60 awarded at the commencement 
of the Winter Session. Fee for Dental Students, 54 guineas, 

The Residential College contains accommodation for thirty Students, 

For Prospectus and further particulars, apply to 

J. MURRAY, M.B., F.R.C.S., Dean, 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MAY Ist. Students entering 
then are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholarships in September and 
October. Twenty-seven Scholarships and Prizes ure offered annually, 

Special arrangements are made to meet the requirements of Students 
entering in the Summer Session. 

As one of the constituemt schools of the University of London, complete 
courses of instruction are provided for the Medical and Surgical Degrees of the 
University. f 

A reduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession, 

Enlargement of the College.—The new laboratories and classrooms for 
Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., are 
now open. 

a Rie ee and full particulars apply to MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 

ile End, E. 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 

MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1902. Students enter. 

ing on that date can compete for the Entrance Scholarships awarded in October, 

Special classes are arranged for the Preliminary Scientific and M.D. 

Examinations of the University of London. Particulars as to fees, scholar- 
ships, &e., cau be obtained from the Secretary, Miss DOUIE, MLB. 

E. GARRETT ANDERSON, M.D., Dean. 


er bei 
\T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1902. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annua 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London Univer- 
sity Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped Cricket Ground. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN 
of the College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 9th and 10th. 
School House, £65 per annum. Several vacancies in September. 
Junior House, £55 per annum. One vacancy for next term. 
For particulars, apply Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, Head-Master. 











Scholarships and Prizes of the 


lly. 








SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says:—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 


article.” 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL TAKE REGULARLY 


BRAGG’S vecerasce CHARCOAL. 


IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 

The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation 
by the medical profession should be a sufficient guarantee of its purity and 
efficacy. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhwa, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, 
Indigestion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowels. 

BISCUITS, in Tins, ls., 2s., and 4s. POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 63, 
LOZENGES, in Tins, ls. 14d. TABLETS, in Tins, ls. 1d. 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


BALSAMIC 
(MEDICAL) 
VINOLIA SOAP 
FOR THE BATH. 


OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM. 














N 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 





LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on JUNE 


12th and 13th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army Classes. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the CLERK to the Governors. 





ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSHIRE, 
Education on the best modern lines, Outdoor games and physical culture. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 


IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 
and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable.—Clearly state require- 
ments, and Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge. 


T. JOHN’S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Kequirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.Cc. 


rm\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT. PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
‘*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 
AR. A. REYNOLDS, M.A., Oxford, late Classical Master 
at Merchant Taylors’, assisted by Mr. R. HARGREAVES, M.A., late 
Fellow St. John’s College, Cambridge, PREPARES for University and Public 
Examinations; also for Public School Scholarships and Entrance. A class will 
be conducted for Theological Students.—Address, CHARTERHOUSE, E.C. 











IGH WYCOMBE.—GODSTOWE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for GIRLS will RE-OPEN in New Premises on Amersham 
Hill on May 7th.—For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MISTRESs. 
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ESTFIELD COLLEGE (FOR WOMEN), 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON. 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of from £40 to £50 a 
year for two years will ao for competition at au Examination to be held 
y v hand 25th, 1902. 
ed ey must not be under 18 years of age, and must have passed the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of London. The successful 
candidates will be required to come into residence in October next, and to read 
for the B.A. or B.Sc. Degree of the University of London.—Entrance Forms 
pre" full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss S. M. SMEE. 


AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD. SOUTHWOLD.— 


The Council beg to announce that the School will be reopened after 
the summer holidays in the New Buildings. These consist of a Schoo! House 
and four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
Jooking Southwold. They possess ever, modern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Sectt Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. 1. GARDINER, 
Southwold, Suffolk. 








CHOOL for BOYS of NEUROTIC TENDENCIES 
And OTHERS who are UNFIT for ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 





Numbers limited so that each boy may have individual attention. 

Situated in a healthy district on chalk soil and within easy reach of London. 

Head-Master has had large experience and success with boys of this class, 

Resident trained nurses. Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the 
staff. Cricket, football, and tennis grounds. 

Testimonials and references from the heads of Public Schools, parents of 
pupils (past and present), and the medical profession. 





For vacancies, write— 
“BOX 321,” Willing’s Advt. Offices, 
125 Strand, W.C. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, and Students then 
entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholarships of the combined 
value of £410 in the following September, as well as for the numerous Medals, 
Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period of Studentship. 

The Hospital contains accommodation for 644 beds, and arrangements are 
being made as rapidly as possible to place the entire uumber at the service of 
the sick poor, by reopening the Wards that have been closed for want of funds 
for the last tifteen years. 

The Appointments tenable Ly Students have been increased by more than 150 
a year, chiefly by the addition of Clerkships and Dresserships in the depart- 
meuts of Ophthalinology, Gynecology, and Otology. 

To augment the teaching of special subjects, Registrars and Tutors have 
been appointed in the Ophthalmic and Obstetric Departments. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge, and the 
holders of Resident Appointments are provided with board and lodging. 

The College accommodates 60 Students, under the supervision of a Resident 
Warden. 

The Dental School provides the full Curriculum required for the L.D.S. 
England. 

The Clubs’ Union Athletie Ground is easily accessible. 

A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profession 
will be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to Fees, 
Course of Study advised, Regulations for Residents in the College, &c., apply 
personally or by letter to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 








T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY Ist. 

St. Thomas's Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 
London, provision is made for the courses of study prescribed for the Pre- 
liminary Scientific, Intermediate, and Final Examinations in Medicine. 

Students entered in the summer are eligible to compete for the Science 
Scholarships of £150 and £60 awarded in October. 

All appointments are open to students without extra payment. 

Tutorial classes are held prior to the Second and Final Examinations of the 
Conjoint Board in January, April, and July. 

A Register of approved Lodgings and of Private Families receiving Boarders 
is kept in Secretary’s Office. ‘ 

Excellent Day Club accommodation is provided in the School Building and 
an Athletic ground at Chiswick. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr, G@. RENDLE. : 








H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D.Oxon., Dean. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The EASTER TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, April 24th. 

The College provides instruction for students preparing for the University of 
London degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; also instruction 
in subjects of Genera! Education. 

There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Department, and 
an Art School. 


STUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
ONE COURTAULD SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, annual value £31 10s., 
tenable for three years. 
ONE PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value £48, tenable 
for three years. 
Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held in June. 
Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


BEPFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
_A SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £25, is offered by the Council in conjune- 
tion with the REID TRUSTEES, to a TEACHER entering the Training 
Department, who has a Science Degree or its equivalent, has experience in 
teaching, and will specially devote herself to the teaching of Science. 
air eations to be sent in by April 14th at latest. TERM BEGINS APRIL 
de 





WOMEN 


Full information can be obtained from the Head of the Training Department, 
Miss H, ROBERTSON. 








CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limitep. 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 

A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 

care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-flelds. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 

M. SMI (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 


S?: MONICA’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, TADWORTH, 
SURREY, 
Amid beautiful scenery, with bracing climate, yet within easy reach of 
London. Individual care given to intellectual, physical, and moral develop- 
ment. References required. Prospectus on application. 


Principal, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, Historical Honours, Cambridge, 
assisted by experienced University resident and visiting staff. 


. ELS T E D SC 8 CC &. 


EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) will be AWARDED in JULY. 
Examination in London and at Felsted July 15th to 17th. 
For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


UBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR BOOK, 1902.—13th year of 
issue, 500 pages. Parents requiring a PUBLIC SCHOOL, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, NAVY TUTOR, ARMY TUTOR, MEDICAL SCHOOL, AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE, &c., should consult theabove. Price 2s. 6d., of all Book- 
sellers, or post-free from SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd., Paternoster Sq., E.C. 


Rerar NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR. 


Special Individual Tuition for H.M.S. ‘ BRITANNIA.’ 
Scholarships and Entrance Examinations. Large grounds close to sea. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond., Head-Master. 


ALLIWICK MANOR,NEW SOUTHGATE, N.—High- 

class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 

Near London. Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing fields, 

Bracing air. First-rate resident and visiting staff. London professors. Resi- 

dent matron (trained nurse). Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &c.— 

Prospectus, the Misses FENTON, 

ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 











NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham, 











LACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL. 
GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY. 
Boarding House licensed by the Council. 
House-Mistress: Miss MARGUERITE HAIG-BROWN, 
39 Lee Park, Blackheath, S.E. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. 
NEXT TERM MAY 2nd. 


University, Army, Navy, Science Side Preparatory Department, 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 











HE PRIORY. NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, 
Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality; standing in its own grounds, with large 
field attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others. 
VHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET.— 
Old-established school in bracing situation on South-West coast; careful 
physical training. Swedish gymnastics, hockey, sea-bathing, &e. Delicate girls 














| receive every attention. Special facilities for music, languages, and painting. 
Entire charge taken of Colonial children. Highest references.—Address, 


HEAD-MISTRESS. 


NT. HILARY’S,. SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Resident pupils only. Head-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
Large detached house, well-situated, and sheltered from the East. Garden, 
large field, tennis, hockey, golf. Good health record. Annually inspected by 
Oxtord and Cambridge Joint Board. Statf resident, University graduates. 








4 i H EE c oO Lb Lk EF G@ Ba, 
RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1209. Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address the HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, 
Ramsgute. 


| ng ey DE LVILE-DE-FRANCE.—A School for French 
Boys on English lines: situated near Chantilly, one hour from Paris. 
Chateau of the Due de Larochefoucauld, with large park and farm (450 acres). 
Only four English boys teken at a time to learn French, and usual subjects. 
Football, cricket, boating, &c. Reference is kindly permitted to :—the Marquis 
of Normanby, Windsor; the Rey. R. I. St. John Parry, Trinity Coll., Camb. ; 
and Mrs. Louis Buxton, Marsham, Norwich.—For particulars, apply to A. H. 
SCOTT, Chateau de Liancourt, Oise, France. 
Qt. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
kK With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

















R OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.—A 
W FOUNDERS’ SCHOLARSHIP, value £80, will be COMPETED for in 
JUNE, 1902.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH 
(Secretary), Roedean School, Brighton. 
‘i DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from downs and sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, &e. 


WING to VACANCY, HEAD-MASTER (M.A. Oxon.) 

of  old-established Preparatory School on South Coast CAN 
RECEIVE young BOY NEXT TERM at 40 guineas (full fees 80). 
Resident trained nurse. Special facilities for very young boys.—Application 
must be made before April 2Uth, by letter, to ‘* M.A.,’’ 69 Arlington Road, 
London, N.W, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, | 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Lani Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, 
Colonists, &c. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 27th. 


YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 

tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 

House ; Farm, 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 

tural Analysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, kc. Splendid climate 

in perfect country. ‘Terms moderate—Particulars and prospectus from the 
DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over-Sands. 


NANADIAN FRUIT FARMING.--An ENGLISH 

GENTLEMAN and his WIFE living on their own Farm on Lake Ontario 

HAVE a VACANCY for a» PUPIL. Terms £120 per annum inuclusive.—Apply 
to G. T. POWELL, Esq., 28 and 29 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR QIRLS. 
(Church of England Publie Schools.) 
Lapr Warvex :—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College. 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I, Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House. £45 a year, 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas a year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnhum College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 


intending 














Terms, £35 a year. 
(4) QUEEN MARGARET'S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincolu High School. ‘Terms, 60 guineas a year. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 
St. Mary’s College, Paddington, W. 





S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
ke Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers, Visitor—-The Right Hon. and Right Rey. the Bishop of 
London. Chairman ot Council—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southamp- 
ton. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Head-Mistress—Miss B. 
WARD, B.Sc. Terms: Boarding House 60 guineas a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 





oe oe COLLEGE, HART- 
{4 FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VIN'TER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


aoe SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTELRS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with eatrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus ou application. —82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 











ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e Preparation for London University Honour Degree, &c. French the officia! 
language of the island. Beautiful climate. Large modern school buildings, 
separate cubicles, gymnasium, &e. Good hockey and tennis clubs.—For Illus- 
trated Prospectus and Examiners’ Reports, apply Principal, Miss ROBERTS, 





LIZABETH COLLEGHE, GUERNSEY. 
Several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are VACANT. Boarders only, 





Apply, Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 

NT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Ne) LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSUIRE,-—Head-Mistress, Miss H. 
Modern Edueation for Girls. Large Hockey, 
Cricket, Tennis, aud Croquet Grounds. Moderate terms. Prospectus on appli- 
cation to the Head-Mistress or Secretary. References: the Head-Master of 
Bedford Grammar School; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Sir Colin 
Scott Moncrietf, K.C.M.G., H.C.S.I. ; Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, &e. 


JEX-BLAKE. First-rate 





INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully quatiied Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey tield on seafrout ; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
end Swedish drill.—For Anuual Keview und Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY Cth. 
IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss FE. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 
New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
surroundings.—References aud prospectus on application. PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 


ee SCHOOL, ST. MARGARET'S, 
MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Class.'Trip., Camb. Boarding School of modern type 
for Girls, near Loudon. Grounds ten acres. Teachiug Stati Specialists. Full par- 
ticulars on application te SECRETARY. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 
S*- KATHARINE'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


PREPARATORY to ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL. 


For girls from seven years of age. 



































Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 
and the Colonies, 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


EG &. 





D Oo V E R 0: «®: -h--tl 
Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


NROMER: S. LAURENCE SCHOOL.—Principal: Miss 
J @. C. POLLARD, late Schol. Newnham Coll. Camb., Med. and Mod. 
Lang. Trip. Bracing climate, individual care. Bathing, cycling, outdoor 


ey 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL 
FOR THE DAUGHIERS OF GENTEAMES 
JGHTE! ' GENTLEMEN (B 
Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WOLnCa? OD). 
First-rate Modern Education.—Professors Churton Collins, M.A H 

Seeley, F.R.S., H. E, Malden, M.A.. W. Rippmamn, M.A.. G. Garcia, REM 
A. Larpent, B.-¢s-L., G. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Stoeving (Lei x. 
Terrick Williams, &. Large resident Staff of highly-qualified Bn lish no 
Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming. tie ii ~; 
Large gymnasium. Special attention te health, tron, trained a 
Prospectus on application. — 





LT 
Oe EU COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 27th 28th, 
and 29th. ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least of value rangind 
between £80 and £20 per annum will be awarded; also ONE SCHOL ARSHT Pp 
of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for Sons of old Cheltonians only = 
also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS confined to Candidates for Army and N i 
Examinations ; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum: ms | 
ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum for Sons of Officers of th 
Navy or Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. Seni : 
Candidates must be under 15 and Junior Candidates under 14 on May Ist. nd 
Apply to the BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham, = 


C=. WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
/ GIRLS.—Gymaasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses 
Head-Mistress, Miss E, F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge, PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (rear the Luxembourg Gardens) 
References :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch: 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words. 
worth, and others. 


T H E Lb BTSs s C 
CAMBRIDGE, 


SUMMER TERM COMMENCES APRIL 23rd. 
Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis. 

tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls), 








x @ 6 4, 








PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited te delicate and growing girls, 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, SW. 


S FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, near Crawley, 
e Sussex.—Boarders only. Large house and grounds at considerable 
elevation in healthy neighbourhood about one hour from London, Gymnasium, 
cycling, riding. Experienced teaching staff. Resident trained physical mistress, 
Delicate girls receive every attention.—Prospectus trom PRINCIPALS, 


‘WHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 
5 NORFOLK.—Preparation for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 
Individual Tuition. Conversational French and German. Premises include 
detached Sanatorium, Gymuasium, Fives Courts, &c. Seven acres of ground; 
dry, bracing climate.—Head-Master, Mr. H. Cambridge Barber, M.A., Oxon, 


ING’'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
CUASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with uo Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Ageucy work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-reeommended DAILY and RESLDENT GOVERNESSES 

and ASSISTAN'T-MiSTRESSES.—Prompt and curetul attention will be given 

to inquiries and applications made to Mr, &, A, TRUMAN, of No.6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A JUNIOR HOUSE will be opened Next Term, at which the inclusive fees 
will be 45 guineas per annum. ; 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—-PEN- 
; SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application, 





























\ ? ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
* . Climate. Large grounds. Physical training. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. Lnglish refs.—Prospectus, MHes. HEISS, 
Mss MARGARET WILLIAMSON, having resigned 
a her post of Lady Principal of the Princess Helena College, intends 
to OPEN in MAY ST. CUTMBERL’S SCHOOL for GIRLS (Resident 
Pupils only) at Southbourne-on-Sea, Hants. 

Southbourne lies on the clitis at the eastern extremity of Bournemouth 
Bay. The air is bracing and the climate remarkably healthy. 

The School will consist of the School House—with large Hall for Gymnasium 
—and a second House for Junior Pupils. There are three acres of well-laid- 
out grounds and a playing-tield. 

The education will be on Public School lines—examined and inspected by the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 

Tbe Resident Staif will include a Medical Gymnastic Mistress. 

Vice-Principal: Miss HELEN ROBERTS, LL.A., daughter of the late 
Rev. Alex. Koberts, D.D., Emeritus Professor of Humanity, St. Audrews 
University, N.B. 


eo LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE, 
Director~ G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (K.U.T.) 
Large resident stait; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, k= 
Prospectus on application, 


YHE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Secoud Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. The teaching staff 
consists muinly of University women of professional standing and experience. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great 
attention is paid to healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel 
soilof the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The 
boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft. Rets.: Miss WELSH, of 
Girton College; Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. 
Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For 




















gumes. Keference kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 


prospectus addrcw: to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, 
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o €UC@&L WwW 
CO LASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


B Lay Excellent references.—Prospectus on application to the 
Misses BRIGGS, Coed Pella, Colwyn Bay. a 





TV TALVERN COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 


NATION, July 15th, 16th, 17th; one or two of £87 (£99 for the first 
three or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomina- 
year), f £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain 
: oo olarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 
—S ’ 

Tt, OLAVE'’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
; SCHOOL FOUNDATION, SOUTHWARK. 
OVERNORS INVITE APPLICATION for the POST of HEAD- 
S for the new St. Saviour’s and St. Olave'’s Grammar School for 
Girls in course of erection in the New Kent Road, S.E. (to accommodate 300 

pis) Salary—fixed stipend £100, allowance in lieu of residence £50, and a 
ai tion payment of £2 for each pupil to the number of 100, and £1 for each 





The G 
MISTRES 


Capita 

i the number of 100. ‘ 
pup! tr with not more than three.testimonials and three references, to 
be pi in on or before May 20th, 1902. Personal canvassing not allowed.—For 


form of application and further narticulars, apply (by letter only) to the 
CLERK to the Governors, St. Olave’s and St. Saviour’s Grammar School, 


Tooley Street, 8.E. i 
TADGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
1) HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


Head-Mistress............00000 Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medixval and Modern Lauguages Tripos). 








S 6 guineas a Term. 
ae daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in con- 
nection with the School. : 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES APRIL 25rd. 
T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Couucil—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
Secretary—Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House—2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
House-Mistress—Miss WEDDERBUKN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, May Sth. 


ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM.— 

BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—There will be a VACANCY at the beginning 

of MAY for an ASSISTANT-MATHEMATICAL MASTER in the Boys’ High 

School. A young First Classman will receive preference. Commencing salary, 

£200.—Applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials, should be sent in 

not later than April 15th, 1902, to RB. CARY GILSON, Esq., King Edward's 
School, Birmingham. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for ROYAL NAVY or 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Individual tuition. Bracing situation. Large 
grounds, gymnasium, &c. Fees from 90 guineas.—Prospectus, with list of 
referees anil of parents of pupils, from R. F. WINCH, M.A., Rugby House, 
Bexley, Kent. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
TRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, KENDAL, WEST- 
MORELAND.—Established 1698 by the Society of Friends. For Sonsan1 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Separate Houses; Resident Gymnastic Instructors, 


Recommended by Rev. John Clifford, D.D.; Rev. R. J. Campbell, B.A.; Rev. A.M. 
Fairbairn, D.D. Terms from 60 Gus.—W. SESSIONS, B.Sc. (Lond.), Principal 


A FEW LADIES of cultured tastes wishin to reside in 























London for purposes of recreation or study would be RECEIVED into 
a well-appointed home of good academic and social standing. Fine situation, 
good garden. Facilities for visits to concerts, theatres, museums, &c.—Apply 
to Miss BORCHARDT, The Ferns, 153 Finchley Road, N.W. 





ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
! High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspection. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.— An 
: Examination will be held at the School on May 22nd and 23rd, 1902, 
for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, or Natural 
Science, SEVEN (JUNIOR PLATT) of £30, and THREE (HOUSE) of £20, 
all tenable for three years.—Further particulars may be obtwiued from Rev. 
A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


R EN T COLL EG E. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) to be COMPETED for on 


JULY 2nd, 3rd.—For particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, 
Derbyshire, 














W Broun TH COLLEGE 


NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on MAY 2nd. 
For Prospectus apply to the BURSAR. 


RAaLaY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 
offered, in the first instance, for boys intended or the Army class.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
ARIS.—EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S 
. DAUGHTERS.—Miss COCHRAN and Mademoiselle SASSISSOU will 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study languages, music, and art in Paris, and to 
continue their English education. Best masters. Lectures, concerts, &¢.— 
For Prospectus and Address, write to F. J. COCHRAN, Esq., 152 Union Street, 
Aberdeen. Miss Cochran will be in London in May. 


TAMMERING.—MR. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly 
SELF-CURED STAMMERER, and Author of an entirely new method 
of treatment, receives boys and adults suffering from this affliction. 














THE CCRONATION. 


DF EuNN's ARRANGEMENTS. 


_ THE CORONATION PROCESSIONS.—Dr. Lunn has secured the follow- 
ing premises :— 
THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 
THE BOROUGH ROAD POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
47 St. Paul’s Churchyard, and in Ludgate Hill, Cockspur Street, 
iccadilly, &e. 

THE NAVAL REVIEW.—Dr. Lunn will send the following vessels :— 
the ‘ARGONAUT,’ 3,272 tons (all berths booked), the ss. ‘VANCOUVER’ 
(ail berths booked), and the ss. ‘ EL DORADO,’ ss. ‘ EMPRESS QUEEN,’ and 
ss. ‘QUEEN VICTORIA’ (all open for booking). SIXTY-FOUR-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET post-free from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, London, N.W. 











21 CRUISE to NAPLES, SICILY, MALTA, 
ALGIERS, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, and LISBON on the S.Y. 
‘ARGONAUT,’ tonnage 3.273; horse-power 4,000. Organised by Dr. LUNN 
a Ph aan irom SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
uondon, N.W. 


OCIETY OF AUTHORS (lIncorporatep). 
President—Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH. 

The ANNUAL DINNER of the Society will take place on WEDNESDAY, 
April 30th, in the GRAND HALL of the HOTEL CECIL, at7 for7.30. The 
Chair will be taken by Mr. A. HOPE HAWKINS. 

The following Members of the Society have consented to act as Stewards of 


the Dinner :— 

STEWAEDS. 
Haggard, H. Rider 
Hardy, Thomas 
Harraden, Miss Beatrice 
Hocking, Rev. Silas K. 





Abbot, Rev. E. A., D.D. 
a Beckett, A. W. 
Aflalo, F. G. 
Allingham, William, F.R.S. 
Archer, William Hornung, E. W. 
Arnold, Sir Edwin, K.C.I.E., &e. Humphreys, Mrs. Desmond (“ Rita”) 
Avebury, the Right Honble. the | Jacobs, W. W. 
y Jex Blake, Dr. Sophia 
Joues, Henry Arthur 
Keary, C. F. 
Keltie, J. Scott, LL.D. 
Kennard, Mrs. Edward 
Lecky, Right Honble. W. E. H., P.C, 
Lee, Sidney 
Leighton, Mrs. Connor 
Lely, J. M. 
Lennox, Lady William 
Lockyer, Sir Norman, K.C.B. 
Marsh, Richard 
Mason, A. E. W. 


Lord, P.C. 
Ball, Sir Robert, F.R.S, 
Bateman, Robert 
Beddard, F. E., F.B.S. 
Begbie, Harold 
Bell, Mackenzie 
Belloc-Lowndes, Mrs. 
Benson, A. C. 
Bergne, Sir Henry, K.C.M.G. 
Besant, W. H., F.R.S. 
Bigelow, Poulteney 
Birrell, Augustine, K.C. 
Bonney, Rev. T. G., F.R.S. 
Browning, Oscar. M.A. Middlemas, Miss Jean 
Brunton, Sir T. Lauder, LL.D. Morrison, Arthur 
Bryce, the Right Honble. James, M.P. | Nicoll, Rev. W. Robertson, LL.D, 
Bryden, H. A. Norman, Henry, M.P. 
Bullen, F. T. Norris, W. E. 
Burdon-Sanderson, Sir G. Parker, Gilbert, M.P, 
Campbell, Lady Colin Parker, Louis N. 
Carey, Miss R. N. Pinero, A. W. 
Castle, Egerton, F.S.A. Praed, Mrs. Campbell 
Cholmondeley, Miss Mary Pryce, Richard 
Church, Prof. A. H. Russell, Sir W. H., LL.D. 
Clodd, Edward Scott, Clement 
Collier, Hon. John Seaman, Owen 
Cookson, Col. Fife Senior, William 
Courtney, W. L. Spencer, Herbert 
Craigie, Mrs. Spielmann, M. H. 
Crawford, F. Marion Spiers, Victor 
Croker, Mrs. Bb. M. Sprigge, S. Squire 
Davidson, John Stantord, C. Villiers 
Dobson, Austin Steel, Mrs. 
Douglas, Sir George, Bart. Storr, Francis 
Dowden, Prof. E., LL.D. Sutherland, Her Grace the Duchess of 
Fitch, Sir Joshua Thompson, Sir Henry 
Foster, Sir Michael, K.C.M,G, Todhunter, John 
Freshtield, Douglas Tweedie, Mrs. Alec 
Garnett, Richard, C.B. Ward, Mrs. Humphry 
Gollancz, Israel Watts-Dunton, T. 
Grand, Madame Sarah Wemyss, the Right Honbic. the Earl 
Graves, A. P. f 
Gribble, Francis 
Grundy, Sydney 





° 
White, Percy 
Zangwill, Israel 
G. HERBERT THRING, Seeretars, 
59 Old Queen Street, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


QUEEN vVicToRta CLERGY 
xX 


4 — 





FUND. 





(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1897.) 





NATIONAL APPEAL. 





Tae COUNCIL oF THE 
QUEEN VICTORIA CLERGY FUND 
APPEALS ror 
£100,009. 


in order to continue the grants which have been distributed among the Clergy 
during tie last five years. 

There are in England and Wales about 14.000 benefices, of which 6,195 are of 
less value than £200 a year: 1,491 of these are under £100 per annum. 

The value of glebe and tithe, the principal sources of the incomes of the 
beneficed Clergy, is steadily decreasing. 





CONTRIBUTIONS for the Central Fund should be sent to C. GUISE 
MITFORD, Esq., Secretary, at the Church House, Dean's Yard, West- 
minster, S.W. 





Cheques and Orders to be crossed ‘‘ London Joint Stock Bank, Westminster 
Branch.” 


Contributions for the Diocesan Organisations should be so specified. 





N . GAL-LADEVEZE, Protestant pasteur at Mer, 


Loir-et-Cher, France, near the Loire and its chateaux, RECEIVES a 





“Stammering,” post-free, Is. 1d.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W., and 20 Goldington Road, Bedford, 





few ENGLISH GENTLEMEN in his family for education in French, Every 
comfort; large garden. Highest references given and requi 
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SMOKING MIXTURES 


FOR EDUCATE) PALATES. 
Hp-sampleri» INDIAN FAKIR ver 10/- ©. 


A combination of the very highest class Tobaccos, the result of exhaustive 

experiments by a skilled tobacco-blender. Extremely cool smoking, delight- 

fully mild, and possessing a peculiar and most fascinating flavour and aroma. 

“INDIAN FAKIR ” is absolutely different from any other ‘Tobacco, and adds an 
entirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of pipe-smoking. 


per Q/- » WASSAIL 71. Sample Tin, 


post-free, 2.6. 
An excellent Tobacco of Med‘um Flavour and unique Aroma. 
3-Ib. Sample Tin, 


post-free, 2/1. THE CHAIRMAN per 7/4 Ib. 


A delicious medium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaccos ; delightfully cool. 


BOARDMANS ver 7/4 0. 


Recommended by eminent 


}-Ib. Sample Sh 
post-free, 2/1 
The mildest Dobacco made, light and delicate. 

physicians. 


R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 


45 MAKKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Cheques and P.O.’s crossed Manchester and Liverpool District Bank, 
(lustrated Booklet and Price List post-free for 1d. stamp.) 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


An Illustrated Prospectus of Selected Examples of 


SACRED ART 


will be sent post-free on receipt of name and address. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
NOW READY. NEW EDITION. 


With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes and 
23 Tint Block Mlustrations. 


For convenience of Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
rtists’ Names. 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 














HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS. ..0.0.ss.sssssssecscassssesssesissssetsosees £43,000,000. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded sl or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUIT ABLE REVERSIONABY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Establishe od 1835. Capital ( (Paid up) & £500, 000, 








MYPEWRITING. —PLAYS, ESSAYS, and ALL KINDS 

of L EGAL and GENERAL COPYING quickly and carefully executed in 

best ctylee AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials 

from many literary persons, (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham 
Grove . London, S.w. 





M- ARCH CATALOG U EB OF NEW REMAINDERS. 
js JUST ISSUED. H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Book- 
seller, will be pleased to send, post free his new Catalogue containing an 
interesting collection of books, to suit all tastes, in new condition and at 
bare ain prices. —57 Wigmore Street, W. 








re ACKB E E T LES, COCKROACHES. — UNION 
COCKROACH PASTE, an unfailing remedy, founded on the exten- 

sive experience of Mr. E. Howarth, F.L.S., Curator, Sheffield Museums, 
who cleared plague of these pests from Sheftield Workhouse. Guaranteed to ex- 
terminate them completely. Recommended by all ladies’ papers & cookery books. 
ins 1/3, 25, 4.6, post-free—-HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 








lmMHE UNION BANK of| 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
PL Rok BoBC eK BAN, 
: SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
’ CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
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CAW’S 


FAMOUS 


FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


ARE POPULAR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


a 


THE “EASY” PEN. 


A most useful Pen, suitable for 
all work. From 8s. to 16s. 6d. 
each, 


THE “DAINTY” PEN, 


An ideal Pen for Ladies. No 
larger than a lead pencil, 5s, Yh 
and gs. each. : 


THE NEW PATENT 
“* SAFETY” PEN, 


The best production of its kind, 
It is different trom all others, 
Absolutely air and ink tight, 
From zs. 6d. to 26s. each. 


THE * DASHAWAY” PEN. 


Beautifully made and finished. 
It has a double feed which 
never fails. From ros. 6d. to 
24s. each. 








Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of 
all Stationers, or the Sole Wholesale Agents: 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, Creat New St., London, E.C, 


CAW'S 


FAMOUS 


FOUNTAIN 
: PENS 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S8.W. 
Patror—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice- Presidents—Lhe Right Hon. LOKD AUTON, 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt.Hon.W. E. H. LECKY, M.P.,D.C.L, 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF 
The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of “Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, 
according toage. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
Firtu EDITION, 1888, 2 vols., may now be had. 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


OOKS.—RARE and OUT-of-PRINT BOOKS SUP: 
PLIED, on every subject in all languages. State wants. Catalogues 

of English and French books post-free. Libraries and smaller collections of 
Standard Works, Sporting and Alpine Books, First Editions, Sets of Modern 
Authors, &c., pure hased for cash.—HECTOR’ Ss, John Bright St., Birmingham, 











OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Symonds’ 
Italian Literature, 2 vols. 1881 ; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Gollyn’ 's Wild Red Deer, 1862; G: imonia, 1837 ; ; Hissey’s 
Drive through En gland, 1885; Symonds’ Essays, 2 vols.. 1890; out-of-print books 
supplied ; state wants. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 
Alithe Newand Standard Beoks, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly ¢ execute od, Usual cash discounts. 
OOKS, MSS., &e. — Mesars. HODGSON and CO, 
AUC TLONE ERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 
and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 
FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &e.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809. 








ee 


a ERMS OF SUBSCRIPT 10N. 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 











BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 
W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
n, E.C. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, ‘ a ee cad 
. 22 oe DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91 0/ 
Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 ss lo repayable on demand. we > fo Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar 
AIC ur PPeeTeRTIeT IST Sie eter) a seihie. Re , z : : 
Reserve Fund ........ wan 875,000 | The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu. | See A ee ee 
Reserved Liability of Pra sprie ietors 3,000,000 ' lars, post-free. DUE se «66. aw. Con ea. Se. “Oaee 43.. 
— | FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. | Inctuding postage to any 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS aro granted eae ee EE i 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian | ® 
gor ssesacereciepptel ea 7 , ‘ | Applications for Copies of the SPEC- ee 
TELEGRAPHIC REY NCES are also made. | 2, Ge » Indi: 
Cree ty a tech Neale | China&e, 6. we ee =6-1:106.. 015 3.,078 
i 
| 


1 Street, Strand, W.C, 


71 Cornhill, Londo 


| LATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
| Epitor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 





Cheques (and FPost-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 
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The Russell Press: -STUART SERIES. 


Prospectus of all Bookseliers, or from the Publishers. : 
f han -printed books in choice bindings, vividly illustrating th 
C Stuart times. Some are printed for the first time, while other 
romantic have appeared in printed torm, are works of great rarity and valu: 
though hes Pos of each volume will be on sale. The bindings, mostly leathe 
Only 320 are tions of Stuart bindings in the British Museum, and have bee. 
are rept Mr. Cyril Davenport, F.S.A., who haswritten a note on each. 
chosen by Mr. “Y* 1 T., price 12s. 6d. net, NOW READY 


DR. BATES'S “‘ELENCHUS MOTUUM NUPERORUY 


” 1649, a hitherto unknown English Version of this “ Histor, 

IN ANGLI. Rion <i in England.” Editor: Epwarp Avmack, F.S.A 

Binding : «“ Almanacks, 1624. Bound in vellum for Charles, Prince 
vith his feather badge.” ; : ; 

net Gubecribers are requested to send their orders to their Booksellei 


88 $002 2 PE QUEEN BAS BEEN GRACIOUSLY PLEASED TO 
JHE GREAT SOLEMNITY OF THE CORONATION 


y uGLas Mac.ieane, M.A., sometime Fellow of Pembrok 
ome Ouford. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. net. 
This new work, containing the Coronation Service (with Plan), and complet 
ductions, Notes, and Appendices on the Rites, Ceremonial, and Usage 
va both now and formerly at the Inauguration of our Sovereigns, will | 
pe prc service to those who are to take part in the Solemuity, to Ant: 
quaries, and also to the public. pi ; é 

The cover is a handsome reproduction in leather, tastefully gilt, of : 
George IV. binding, containing his Coat of Arms, now in the British Museum 

This ‘pinding is fully described in a Note by Mr. Cyril Davenport, F.S.A. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. By W. Macyzi: 


Dixon, Litt.D., Professor of English Language and Literature in tl. 
University, Birmingham. Crown vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. [April loth. 
HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE 
APRIL Number now ready, ls. 6d. net. ConTENTS :—The Makers of Canve 
Island—Quarterly Notes—Rambles in the Home Counties—Ickleford Chure 
Bells—Hobbayne’s Charity—London Church Government in 1540—Tha Pri 
pendal Manor of Rugmere—“ Folly Gates,” near Potter’s Bar—St. Katherine 
Marriage Licences—Some East Kent Parish History—Notes on Church Plat 
in the Diocese of London—English as spoken in a Surrey Village—A Surve, 
of London—The Hall in the Blean—Notes and Queries—Replies—Review. 
Many Illustrations. 


London: F. E. ROBINSON & CO., 20 Great Russell Street. 


THE ONLY AUIHORIZED LIFE OF THE LATE 
CECIL RHODES. 


A Series 





Demy Svo, 908 pages, 12s. net. 


CECIL RHODES: 


His Political Life and Speeches. 
By VINDEX. 
With Map and Photogravure Portrait. 


This authoritative and voluminous work gives a complete recor 
of the life and policy of Mr. Rhodes, told mainly in his own word 





A MINE OF ANECDOTE CONCERNING KINGS AND PRINCES OF 
EUROPE. 


CONGRESS OF VIENNA. By the Comte DE LA GARDE 
CHAMBONAS. With Introduction and Notes by the Comt: 
Fuevury. Translated by the Author of “An Englishman i: 
Paris.’ Demy 8vo, lis. net. [ Ready. 
“Crammed with good things.” —Chronicle. 
“An extraordinarily vivid picture, drawn with grace and charm. These« 
pages are 2 mine of anecdote relating to the bearers of historic names.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“M. de la Garde’s account of the fétes and feasts of the Congress is simply 
dazzling.” — Westminster Gazette : 
“ The anecdotes are full of charm and the book full of interest from cover 
to cover.” —Graphic. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL. Limited. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or T! : 
weekly exchange of books at the honses | __**: Pe hihi se Three Friends ped 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

*REPARATION FOR WAR. By Spenser Wilkinson, Author 
of “The Brain of an Army.” 

OME SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS AN IMPERIAL TARIFF. 
By Sir Vincent Caillard. 

‘HE GERMAN ARMY IN FRANCE. By T. Miller Maguire. 

JAMES SPEDDING. By Leslie Stephen. 

[HE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL. By W. Robinson. 

20ADS FROM ROME. By J. McCabe. 


.N EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BISHOP. By the Hon. Maud 
Lyttelton. 


‘HE CRISIS IN BRITISH INDUSTRY. By Hugh Bell. 


VICISSITUDES OF THE HERO IN DRAMA. By W. L. 
Courtney. 


)NE FLEET, ONE FLAG—A PROTEST. By Rear-Admiral 
Sir James Bruce, K.C.M.G. 


[HE RECONSTRUCTION OF SOUTH AFRICA—LAND SETTLE- 
MENT. By Johannesburg. 


}REATER BRITAIN. 
Price 2s. 6d. net, or cloth, 4s. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LAND OF OUR QUEEN. 


DENMARK : Past and Present. 


By MARGARET THOMAS, Author of “A wtp thro’ Spain and Tangier,” 
‘Two Years in Palestine and Syria.” 
13 Full-page Dlustrations, crown 8vo, price 6s. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF JANUS. 


By Mrs. J. A. CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo, price6s. 


A PASSION FOR GOLD. 


By J. BYERS MAXWELL. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The INCONSEQUENCES of SARA. 


By DANAE MAY. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SPENDTHRIFT.” 


HOROUGHBRED. 


By FRANCOIS DODSWORTH. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
‘* Deserves a place on the shelf next to ‘Handley Cross.’ ”"— 
Manchester Guardian, 
BY_THE AUTHOR OF “THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM.” 
A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND. 
By HERBERT COMPTON. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 2s. 6d. 


THE RANEE’S' RUBIES. 


By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER. Crown Svo, price 6s. 
“A well-devised and well-told romance of Indian life.”—Daily Express. 
THE CORONATION SERIES.—No. 1. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


By Mrs. CRAIK. 
THIN-PAPER EDITION. Pocket size (6% 4 43), limp leather, gilt, 2s. net; 
cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. 


A. TREHERNE and CO. Ltd., 3 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


INCORPORATED 1881. 
SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 











| SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


Curr Surverorn—MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.1L 
H. P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 
b&b & § § A N D BEB. VB ¥. 
DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Spring Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. (No. 98) Now Beady. 
Price Sixpence. Libraries Purchased. Valuations Made. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants, Catalogues free. We offer Lady Churchill's “ Anglo-Saxos 
Review,” complete set 10 vols., choicely bound, £5 5s., cost £10 10s. net 











Wanted, 25s. each offered, Hissey’s Drive Through England, 1885; Pater’e 
Marius, 2 vols., 1885. HOLLAND’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 18209. 


Parroxs—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. Vicre-PresipENt—The LORD HARRIS. 
CrarrmMayx—-The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. DeprTy-CHAIRMAN—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, Eart,. 
SECRETAnY—W. N. NEALE, Esq. ASSISTANT-AcTUARY-—F. T. M. BYERS, Esq., F.2.A. 
Actuary AND Manacrer—F. B, WYATT, Esq., F.1.A. 





The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO COMMISSION, NO SHAREHOLDERS. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,217,388. Annual Income, £409,135. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES.—LOW PREMIUMS. 





QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION, 101. 


The Valuation was made on an Extremely Stringent Basis, and showed a Surplus of £516,003. 
Of this Surplus, £487,600 was divided among the Members, making, with £53.308 paid as Interim 
Jonus, a Total Bonus Distribution for the Five years of £540,908. 

The Total Bonuses Distributed amount to £3,723,720. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 
liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S . CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 
had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyue.—See 
Jancet, December 31st, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the Medwal Times, January 12th, 1866:—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- 

Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEU- 
RALGIA, RHEUMATISY, &e. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without the words ‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on 
the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

Sore ManvracrurEk—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4. 6d. 








titioners, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 


‘Assured free of all Liability. | EPPS’S COCOA. 


Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. | ; 
i | FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


MEDOC. EPPS’S COCOA. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
ot this wine wili be found equalto 14,6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 





Per 


Bots. 


Dozen 
4-Bots. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
prices. 14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements ut the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 


ST. ESTEPHE _ | fies ‘Specut tems o't 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in =f a one) 


bottle.. Theappreciatiou this wine Lhe a eee oe is 
meets with from the constantly THE AUTH "Ss 
increasing nuinber of customers PAPER-PAD — SS eee 
; 1] oO > “3 me f m ey —_ = 
LL aa eanemay ee eee licen hog LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
3 CS, & Beth agree a Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper 
tidence in submitting it to those ir Bitty? > 
ss : 2 a over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. Snes atrts & : : 
‘ Ff Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Dozen Botties or 6 Dozen Pints Deli Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Paid to any Ravlway Station, inc! Authors should note that Tar LEADENHALL 
and Bottles. Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
Ciaret sold in Great Britain to equal them in should be retained. 
value. Compare them witk wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- 2 dozen and upwards. 
Ve regret the increased duty compels advance of 
g y 2 Y] 
Gd. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND C€0., 


WIITE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





176 89 





ved Carriage 
iding Cases 





STICKPHAST 





PASTE STICKS. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


EAST AND WEST.—A Monthly, JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Review. Published in Bombay and London. | 


Edited by BEHKAMJI M. MALABARI. | STEE PENS 
Containing Articles on Indian Questions by | S) KEL ENS. 
the best known Native and European Writers, | GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 
with special reference to the British Adminis- 
tration of Tudia. Price 1.; post-free, ls, Gd. ; 
unnual subscription, 15s., post-tree. { 
Pall Mali Gaztte.-“ A remarkable example of 
what India may do in the discussion of her own 
affairs. It is edited by u native scholar of igh 
uttainments, printed in Bombay, and so far fulfils 
its title as to eulist among its contributors men of 
eminence in both continents.” 
Prospeetus pust-free on application, 


J. F. SPRIGGS, 
21 PATEENOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, F.C. 











NOW READY. Price 6s. 
LUDUS AMORIS. By Benjamin Swirt. 
t all Booksellers’. 
LUDUS AMORIS. By Benuamin Swirt. 
| At all Libraries. 
' LUDUS AMORIS. By BENJAMIN SwIFt. 
‘ London: PHILIP WELLBY, 6 Henrietta St, W.C. 





OTTO SCHULZE & ¢0, 


EDINBURGH. 


JUST OUT. 


THE DOMINICAN CHURCH 


OF 
SANTA MARIA NOVELLA 
AT FLORENCE. 


A Historical, Architectural, and Artistic 
Study. 


By the Rev. J. WOOD BROWN, M.A, 
Author of ‘‘ Michael Scot,” &c. 


With Ground Plans, and Illustrations of the Church 
and Convent. 4to, art linen, gilt tops, 21s, 


Only 300 Copies of this Edition have been printed, 


JUST OUT.—Demy 8v0, cloth, gilt tops, 12s. 6d, 


THE SCOTS IN GERMANY, 


A Historical Account of the Relations between 
Scotland and Germany from the Thir- 
teenth to the Nineteenth Century, forming 
a Continuation of Burton’s **Scot Abroad.” 


By TH. A. FISCHER. 
With 5 Portraits, 


“This valuable and interesting addition to the 
literature of exterior Scottish history....... The book 
throughout a work of diligent and exact scholar. 
ship, which breaks ground in a region of study into 
which all Scottish readers will follow its author 
with interest and profit.’’— Scotsman. 

“But Mr. Fischer has broken ground that will be 
new to the great majority of his readers in his 
description of the Scotsmen who went abroad as 
early as the time of ‘ Wallace Wight,’ to turn an 
honest penny by trading—often at Yisks no smaller 
than those of their military countrymen—in the 
nations that lay behind the accessible coast-lines of 
Holland and the Baltic... ...He gives a very interest- 
ing survey of the growth of Scottish emigration for 
commercial purposes in the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
centuries.’ —Glasgow Herald. 

*« This full and scholarly work of Mr. Fischer is a 
triumphal register of great Scotsmen who helped to 
build up Germany.” 

—Dr. Kise Hewtson in St. Andrew's Magazine, 


JUST OUT. 


SONGS BY BURNS. Edition de 
Luxe. Richly decorated Title-Pages, intro- 
ducing Thistle and Binebell, and ornamented by 
newly designed Initials throughout. Printed 
on Whatman paper. Smiall 4to, stiff boards, 
white parchment back, with greea paper sides, 





gilt top. Limited Edition of 500 Copies, 2ls, 
net. 
SONNET SERIES. 
SONNETS BY KEATS. Beautifully 


printed in large clear type on Whatiman paper, 
with richly decorated Title-Page and ornamental 
Tnitial Letter to each Sonnet. Small 4to, stiff 
hoards, white parchment back, grey art paper 
sides, gilt tops. Only 200 Copies printed, and 
type distributed. 10s, 6d. Only a few Copies 
now remaiuing. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTU- 


GUESE. By E. B. Brownine. Uniform with 
the above, but Title-Page and some Initials of 
different design. Small 4to, stiff boards, white 
parchment backs, brown paper sides, gilt tops. 
Only 800 Copies printed, and type distributed. 
10s. 6d, 





In boards, cloth back, 4s. 


A STUDY OF THE DIET OF THE 
LABOURING CLASSES IN EDINBURGH, 
carried out under the Auspices of the Town 
Council of the City of Edinburgh. By D. Nost 
Paton, M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.P. Ed., J. CRAUFURD 
Duntop, M.D., F.R.C.P. Ed., and E. M. [yeuts, 
L.R.C.P.S.E. 

“The report is of much value, and the Edinburgh 
School, to which we owe the investigations oi 
Aitchison and Dunlop, is to be congratulated on its 
further contribution to a most important subject.” 

~— British Medical Journal. 

“Their Study is an excellent and most praise 
worthy piece of work.” —Manchester Guardian. 


OTTO SCHULZE & CO., 
Successors to WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBUBGH. 
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WAGMILLAN & G0,’S NEW BOOKS T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW LIST. 














1902 ISSUE NOW READY. THE COMIC HISTORY. OVER 1,00 A WEEK SOLD SINCE 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. | PUBLICATION, 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, THE MODERN CH RONICLES OF 


for the Year 1902. FROISSART. Toldand Pictured by F. C. Govtp. Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 
: Thir rge Editi 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Revised Officially. UI a ee 
With 8 Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER TO 





ELIZABETH.” 


—~ BENJAM I Fg KI DD'S 45th THOUSAND. 
NEW BOOK, A GIRL OF THE MULTITUDE. 


A New Novel. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILISATION. SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 
Demy Svo, 158, net MISTRESS BARBARA CUNLIFFE 


oo Se eae By HAaLiiwEiy ScTcvirre. 6s. 


MORE TALES OF “THE ‘BIRDS. — “By W. “Tt is one of the finest delineations of Yorkshire life of this generation.” 
Wanpr Fow.rr, Author of ‘A Year with the Birds,” &c. Illustrated by —Leeds Mereury. 
Frances L. Futirr. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. * Every line in his figures is fraught with power and grace...... Here. indeed, 

sPECTATOR.—“ It is needless to tell those who know Mr. Warde Fowler’s | is a book that can be read more than | once; a book to be kept at least ona 
former books that they should re: ss this new volume. It will be enough for | handy shelf, if not on the hanliest.”—Glasgow Herald. 

Sheth to see the announcement. To all others we would say—here is a great 

leas! shich you should not by any means miss.’ 

on JAPAN, OUR NEW ALLY. By 

> ALFRED pie aD. With an Introduction by the Marquis Ito. Fully lilus- 

CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. Re- trated, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net. 


printed from the Globe E.lition. Edited by ALrrep W. Pottarp. Crown 
bvo, Prin ted on India Paper. ‘eatin, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net; cloth 


7s lala inal ‘|THE CONFESSIONS OF A 
CHRIST THE ‘NDWELLER: an Attempt to cig beng gage ng agua By Litiias Campsett Davinpsox. Crown 

















Trace the Practical Bearing of the Doctrine of the Inward Christ on “ Women will like this book very much, and no mother with marriageable 
nag gg Life. By Joun Tuouas Jacop, Vicar of Tor, Torquay. Crown | gaughters should be without it.”—Candid Friend, 
8vo, 5s. 





OUTLINES OF METAPHYSICS. By Jonx| THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE. APRIL Number now ready. Contains ‘‘Dr. Johnson,” by 
Avaustinr Brrrerr, K.C., M.P.; ‘Golden Apples,” by GrorGE Moore; 
and several other Stories and Illustrated Articles, Price 6d. 


S. Mackenzie, M.A. Glasg., Litt.D. Camb., Professor of Logic and 
Philosophy in the University College of South ‘Wales and Monmouthshire. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 





VOLUME II, NOW READY. THE HOUSE. The Journal of Home 

Arts and Crafts, APRIL Numbe dy. Contains “The Home of 

THE CLIMATES AND BATHS OF a i "Ee nadia. Fuukdies Beal, we Lienons is belgie.” aad 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


several other Important Contributions. 
Being the Report of a Committee of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London. With Maps, T. F *ISHE Rl UNWIN, Paternost er Square, E.C. 


Vol. Il.—The Climates of London and of the Central and Nor thern —_ 


Portions of England, together with those of Wales and of Ireland. 


8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Vol. I—The Climates of the South of England, and the Chief 
Medicinal Springs of Great Britain. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
——_——__—- | New Volume by the Author of 
MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. | “Pages from a Private Diary.” 
ON APRIL S8txH.—Crown Svo, 6s. 


 RELIGIO LARCEHS a Series of Studies 


Of Special Interest to all Visiting Shakespeare's Country. Addressed to Uaymen, By the Rev. H. C. Beecutnc, Professor of Pastoral 
: Theology at King's College, London, and Chaplain to the Hon. Soe. of 
Lincoln's Inn; Author of * Pages from a Private Diary,” *‘ Conferences on 


THE CGCUNPOWDER PLOT Books and Men,” &e. 
NEW NOVEL BY MISS BIRRELL. 


ON APRIL 8rx.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LORD MOUNTEAGLE’S LETTER)! NICHOLAS HOLBROOK, By Ove Bienen, 


Author of “ Love in a Mist,” ‘The Ambition of Judith,” &c. 
BEING PROOF, encesreipsaicers 
With Moral Certitude, of the Authorship of ne i eS ee 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown Svo, ¢s. 


¥ eal 
siliemanind ‘GENTLEMAN GARNET: 2 Talo of 
TRY ry v Ir ° | Old Tasmania, By Harry B. Vocer, Author of “A Maori Maid,” “My 
By HENRY HAWKES SPINK, jun. Dear Sir,” Ke. 

TRUTH.—“‘I can recommeud to you a breathless story of old convict times 

and scenes in Tasmania.” 
TIMES.—‘‘ We have never come across a more vivid description of those 
days in the worst of our pen al settlements than that so lu ridly painted by Mr. 




















London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Limited. 


York: JOHN SAMPSON Vogel...... The interest of the story is admirably sustained. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. NEW NOVEL BY MISS HOWARTH. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LAW TIMES for March 29th, 1902, says :—‘‘ Wel! worthy of credence. NORA LESTER 2 a Story of the South 
The evidence is mainly of the circumstantial kind, but it will be found to stand : W: By Axnwa Howarts, Author of “Jan: an Afrikander,” 
the test of analysis, and it is as close to proof as evidence of this description 7 pt ie ” «* Katrina: a Tale of the Karoo,” &c. 
can be......Painstaking and thorough......a book which repays attention.” : ‘ ude 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. A SPIRITED ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- A NEW TRAFALGAR: a Tale of the 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. Torpedo Fleet. By A. C. Curtis. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. mae crema och 


OTHER NOVELS SHORTLY FORTHCOMING. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Lonpox. Codes: Usicope and ABC. MY LORD Wi NCH EN DEN. By 


140 STRAND, W.C. +, and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. Granam Hope, Author of *‘ A Cardinal and His Conscience.” 
saith 3 [Un April 30th. 
{OLL EC ‘TORS OF FINE BOOKS. PICTURES, & 3 SUSAN 
4 De US, At [ S 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL IS ,ABS STO kK, AN INLAND FERRY. 1 y SUSAN 
Which includes many fine tirst editions, beautiful and rare books, aad pictur Cunistian. Crown Svo, 6s. (On May 10th. 
by known old and mode mn rtists, ; 


“Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 3 
A. LIONEL IS AACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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reom WR. MURRAY’S LATEST LIST. 


NOW READY. 
THE 


MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 19. APRIL, 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 

EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
SPORT AND CRUELTY. 
ON THE LINE. 

AN EN@LISH CORONATION—CESAR DE SAUSSURE. 

EDUCATION IN THE NAVY: Hi.—JULIANS. CORBETT. 

CLEANING THE SLATE—ROPRER? £. DELL. 

A TRANSVAAL SURGHER’S OPINION — FRANK 
WATKINS, Late Member of the Volksraad. 

DUELLING AND COURTS OF HONOUR—UAJOR- 
GEN. CW. ROBINSON, CB. 

REVOLUTION IN THE PARIS PRESS— OWEN W¥. 
GREEN. 

THE RENOVATION OF THE THEATRE—7. STURGE 
MOORE. 

NEW LIGHT ON NAPOLEON’S INVASION PRO- 
JECTS—H. W. WILSON. 

TWO SOUTH AFRICAN INSCRIPTIONS—F. EDMUND 
GARRET?, Member of the Cape Parliament. 

THE SHELL OF LEONARDO: /. (Jllustrated)—THEO- 
DORE A. COOK. 

THE LEGEND OF ST. JANE—7H2 FARL OF IDDES.- 
LEIGH. 

DANNY-—I!V.-XL—ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


THE CAREER AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE RIGHT HONBLE. SIR WILLIAM ARTHUR WHITH, G.C.B., 
G.C:M.G., British Ambassador at Constantinople, 1885-1891. By H. 
SUTHERLAND Epwakps. With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

[Ready next week. 











NEW EDITION. 
THE FINE ARTS. The Origin, Aims, and Condition 
of Ariistic Work as applied to Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. By 
G. Batpwin Brown, M.A., Professor of Fine Art in the University of 
Edinburgh ; Formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. With many 
new Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Ready next week. 


THE BASIS OF SOCIAL RELATIONS. 
A Study in Ethnic Psychology. By the late Dayre, G. Brinton, A.M., 
M.D., LL.D., D.Sc., Author of ‘‘ A History of Primitive Religions,” ‘Races 
and Peoples,’ &. Edited by LivincsTon FaRRAND. 8vo, 8s. net. 

*,* The above is the work upon which Professor Brinton was engaged at the 

time of his death. Just out, 
TWO NEW NOVELS. 

HIGH TREASON : a Tale of the Days of George II. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just out. 
“Well arranged, well constructed, well sustained, and admirably written.” 
—World. 
“The kind of book that one wants to read through at a sitting without 
skipping a single page.’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 


THE RESCUE. By Anne Doveuas Sepewick, 


Author of “The Confounding of Camelia.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d net. 
[Ready next week. 


CUCHULAIN OF MUIRTHEMNE. Traditional 
Irish Stories of the Champions of the Red Branch. Arranged and put into 
English by Lapy Grecory. With a Preface and Notes by W. B. Yeats, 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Ready shortly, 








SAVAGE ISLAND: an Account of a Mission to 
Niué and Tonga in the Pacific Ocean. By Basi THomson, lately H.M. 
Special Commissioner, Governor of Dartmoor Prison. With Map and 
lilustrations, crown 8vo, 9s. net. [Ready shortly, 


NEW VOLUME IN THE 
HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF COINS AND 


CURRENCY. By Lorp Avesvry, F.B.S.,&c. With many Illustrations, 
fcap. 8vo, 2s. [Ready next week. 


CONTENTIO VERITATIS. Essays in Construc- 
tive Theology. By Stx Oxroxp Tutors. 8vo, 12s. net. {Just out. 
ConTEeNTS :— 
1. Tue Untrmate Basis oF THEIsM. By the Rev. H. Rashdall. 


2. Tur Person oF Curist. By the Rev. W. R. Inge. 

8. Tue TEACHING OF CHRIST. By the Rev. H. L. Wild. 

4, THe PexMANENT RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE OLD TeEsTamEeNtT. By the 
Rev. C. F. Burney. 

5. MoperN CRITICISM AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. W.C, Allen. 

6. THe CuurcH. By the Rev A. J. Carlyle. 

7. THE SACRAMENTS, By the Rev. W. K. Inge. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH 


BIBLE. A Historical Sketch of the Successive Versions from 1382 to 
1885. By H. W. Hoarg, late of Balliol College, Oxford. Second Edition, 
Revised and Corrected throughout, and including a Bibliography, with 
Portraits and Specimen Pages from Old Bibles, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Just out. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





J. NISBET AND CO.’S NEW List. 


ROBESPIERRE: a Study and Biography 
BG DAM, Beas lt Cle, xt eb 


‘* A signal testimony to Mr. Belloc’s literary gift, his ins} i charact 
and the thoroughness of his knowledge of France.”—Daily tout” et, 


“His ‘Danton,’ published two years ago, was in some 
; ton, ad two years ago, 2 Fesp: ‘ 
*Robespierre’ is equally thorough.”’—Scotsman, pects @ masterpiocy 








THE STORY OF A MOTHER. By Ju, 


H. Fiypuater, Author of “ The Green Graves of B: ; 
i 2 of Balg are 
crown 8yo, 6s, fowrie,” &c. Extra 





CASHIERED, and other War Tales By 


AnpDrew Barrour, M.D., Author of ‘‘ By Stroke of Sword.” « “ 
&c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. J of Sword,” “To Arms* 


“ These animated pieces of fiction should not fail to please any reader.” 
—Scotsman, 


WHEN THE DREAM IS PAST. By Ey, 


JAMESON. Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 





“Picturesque and effective......shows considerable originality : 
decidedly a novel that should be popular.’’—Scotsman. ‘ginality, and is 





DANIEL IN THE CRITICS’ DEN: a Reply 


to Professor Driverand the Dean of Canterbury. By Sir Roger 4 
K.C.B., LL.D. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. . " BERT ANDERSOS, 
* A learned little volume.”’—Rock, 


“As a thorough-going champion of tradition the author h: i 
Nek abr fala terc = 
no superior.” —Scotsman, few sienna 





READY VERY SHORTLY, 


BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES: the 


Sequel. By WALTER SicuHEL. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 
A critical analysis of Bolingbroke’s career from 1715 to 1751, in conti i 
of Mr. Sichel’s earlier volume, which had such a notable success wma 
“Mr. Sichel’s Bolingbroke will take a high place among the 1 
volumes which treat of the age of Queen Anne.”—Hdinburgh Review, laa 





London: J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 











AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 


CECIL RHODES: 


A Study of a Career. 
By HOWARD HENSMAN, Author of “A History of Rhodesia,’ 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“This book possesses a high value as a permanent record. No one genuinely 
interested in the history of South Africa or of the Empire can afford to 
neglect it...... In contemporary history there is no more fascinating figure than 
Cecil Rhodes, and Mr. Hensman’s biography of him will certainly not tend to 
diminish the interest universally taken in the great South African.”’—Sketch. 
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